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We must not let the demand outrun the suppiy! 2 
The Foreign Mission Board needs recruits sufficient + double the 
_ present number of missionaries on the foreign fields. 


The Home Mission Board needs many more workers to man places of 
great importance and need on the home fields. 

The State Boards must greatly increase their forces if they meet the 
insistent demands of the state fields. 2 
The educational and benevolent institutions must have additional . 
teachers and administrative officers. 

The churches are calling insistently for pastors, gases tunshdireciors 
secretaries, music directors, and other special workers. 

The Southern Seminary will enroll next session about 1,000 young} 
men and women who declare themselves called of God to fill these} 
many places of need as He may direct. he 


To render its best service the Seminary needs increased faculty and 
facilities. 


When you help the Seminary you help every cause to which Southern ; 
Baptists are committed. 


Let us tell you how you may help. 
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Preaching and Worship 


_ Herbert C. Farmer 
Westminster College, Cambridge, England 


In the preparation of these lectures on preaching which 
you have greatly honoured me by asking me to deliver be- 
fore you, I have found myself confronted by the difficulty 
that I have already published a book on preaching. Obvious- 
ly, that by itself need not necessarily cause embarrassment, 
for apart from the question whether anybody has read it, 
it was a slim volume, and—it is.quite superfluous to say— 
was very far indeed from exhausting the subject. But the 
point is that in it I tried to set forth what might be called 
the general philosophy, or theology, of Christian preaching, 
as I understand it. I tried to explain, that is to say, what 
preaching essentially is, what distinguishes it from other 
types of public utterance, and why it has, and must ever 
have, a central and indispensable place in the Christian 
message and conduct of life. I tried to show that “the 
strange activity of preaching” rests upon and arises out of 
the “strange” Christian Gospel, and all that it implies con- 
cerning God’s nature and purpose with mankind. (Preach- 
ing, I said, is not merely a means for conveying the content 
of the Gospel; it is bound up with the distinctive content 
of that Gospel. Preaching is part of God’s saving activity 
in Christ—necessarily, indispensably so; and it is that be- 
cause the Gospel is what it is and not something else. All 
this I sought to maintain in The Servant of the Word.) Now 
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the difficulty is this: if, in these lectures I am to speak to 
you about some aspects of the practical business of being 
a preacher, much that I say will unavoidably presuppose, 
in greater or less degree, what I have said in the book re- 
ferred to: for obviously we cannot have right ideas on how 
to preach, unless we first have some right ideas on what 
preaching essentially is and what it is intended to effect. 
The danger will, therefore, be, either that I shall repeat 
what is already available in print elsewhere, or that, in the 
endeavor to avoid such repetition, my argument will lose 
force because it rests on assumptions which, though they 
are present to my mind, are absent from yours. I can only 
say that I will do my best to avoid both of these pitfalls, 
though perhaps it is too much to hope that I shall avoid 
them altogether. 

When your honoured president wrote and asked me to 
give these lectures, he said that the intention of the Mullins 
foundation is that the lectures should deal “with the ma- 
terials of preaching, that is, the source of preaching ma- 
terials, with special emphasis on literature as a source, but 
of course including the Bible itself.” That instruction is - 
definite enough, and I hope to fulfill it not too inadequately; 
but I have found as I have proceeded with the task, that 
my conception of the preacher’s work is such that I cannot 
fulfill it in quite the direct way that might seem to be 
required. I have found that I must approach the task in- 
directly, so indirectly that you may possibly wonder at 
times whether I am fulfilling it at all. I must, therefore, 
make plain at the outset why I feel I must make this indirect 
approach, and what I mean by such an approach. 

The point is this: I believe that if a minister has a right 
understanding of his vocation as a pastor and preacher, and 
a right attitude to it, he will infallibly gather the right 
materials for his preaching, by a sort of instinct, from his 
whole commerce with men and with life; moreover the 
materials he will gather will in the nature of the case be 
the right materials for him and for his style of preaching— 
he being what he is in all his idiosyncrasy as a person. The 
materials I would. gather would not necessarily be suitable 
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for him, or such as he could make effective use of. On the 
other hand, if a preacher has not such a right understand- 
ing of, and attitude to, his task, the most careful instruction 
will not avail much. Indeed, it may do harm by seeming 
to give countenance to an attitude which can be wholly 
deplorable. The deliberate and continuous seeking of ma- 
terials for preaching, if it be not exceptionally well dis- 
ciplined and controlled, can defeat its own end, and ulti- 
mately impoverish the preacher’s work rather than enrich 
it. For it can both express and foster a narrow, professional, 
second-hand attitude of mind, which lacks the power to 
respond sensitively and directly to the glory and the wonder, 
the humour and the tragedy, of human life itself. It is in its 
own way an attitude comparable to that of the engineer 
who sees, say the Niagara Falls not as a glorious work of 
God before which his soul is both uplifted and abased, but 
only as a source of energy to be piped and directed, at a 
profit, into the refrigerators and electric irons of a thousand 
back-kitchens. I remember my old teacher, Dr. Oman once: 
telling how a young minister once came into his study and 
observing a complete edition of Goethe’s works on the 
shelves, tapped it, and said “any sermon material in 
‘Goath’?” “Goath,” you observe, was not to be read for his 
own sake, but only in order to be piped into his sermons. 
The attitude is fundamentally wrong. And because it is 
wrong, not all the most assiduous and well-directed gather- 
ing of materials from ‘Goath’ or from anybody else will 
make such an one a great and effective preacher. On the 
other hand, as I have said, if the attitude is right, the gath- 
ering of materials will to a quite considerable degree in- 
evitably follow. é 

The important thing, therefore, is to come to our preach- 
ing task in the right frame of mind. Hence it is with that 
right frame of mind that I must begin, and to it I must 
continually return in anything that I may be able to say 
on the gathering and use of preaching materials. 

These remarks help to. explain why I have chosen to 
speak first of preaching and worship. For indeed I cannot 
think of a more adequate way to describe that fundamental- 


ly right attitude to our work as pastors and preachers of 
which I have been speaking than to describe it as one which 
is informed and sustained all the time by the spirit and 
intention of worship. I say “the intention of worship” be- 
cause it is as part of worship that most of our preaching will 
in fact be done, and that fact ought to govern all our 
preparation for preaching. 

In passing I would like to say that I believe it to be a 
wholly right instinct which has led the Christian Church 
to give at least the main ministry of preaching the setting 
of worship. Preaching needs worship, the setting of wor- 
ship, in order to keep the personality of the preacher in its 
proper place and proportion. The preacher needs the pro- 
tection of worship against certain obvious dangers to his 
soul. But the congregation needs its protection against 
the preacher, if I may so put it. It needs its protection 
against his weakness, if he is weak. For him the weakness 
of his utterance is plainly of less account, if it be but a small 
part of a great act of worship wherein men. are lifted in 
adoration and thanksgiving, in confession and intercession, 
into the very presence of God. But it needs its protection 
also against his strength, if he be strong, if he be what is 
known as a powerful or popular preacher whom crowds 
flock to hear. The worship of the preacher—the so-called 
pulpit giant or prince of the pulpit (to use the loathsome 
phrases of religious journalism)— has been an evil thing 
in certain types of Protestant Christianity. It has been a 
source of weakness alike to individual souls and to the 
corporate life and witness of the Church. There is only one 
thing to keep it in check, and that is another sort of 
worship—the true and deep worship of God. Who, standing 
in the presence of God, dare think of any sinful man, no 
matter what his gifts or how much God may be pleased to 
use him, as a giant or a prince? In the true worship of God 
such thoughts and words die. Who in that presence is not 
a pygmy, who is not a poverty-stricken beggar? 

Eric Gill in his autobiography tells of the profound sense 
of something being crucially different when he was taken 
as a young lad for the first time to a great service of worship 
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which was not dominated by the preacher, which was what 
he had been used to. He says: “Not only was the weight 
of the preacher lifted off (and if you have never sat under 
a minister—what a marvellous phrase and how descriptive 
of the oppression—you cannot understand how great a 
relief it was) but you became impersonal yourself, the 
weight of your own personality was lifted too, and, though 
not so obviously, this was an even greater relief. For the 
trouble with evangelical religion as commonly understood 
is that it is too personal altogether. There is too much em- 
phasis on the personality of the minister and too much 
emphasis on the personal reactions of those who are min- 
istered to—too exhibitionist on the one hand and too intro- 
spective on the other. There is very little conception of 
objective corporate praise as of the morning stars singing 
together.” 

Making every allowance for Gill’s unrestrained way of 
putting things (not to speak of the ambiguities of words 
like evangelical, personal, impersonal) there is truth in this. 
Yet Gill himself goes on to insist on the necessity for preach- 
ing—‘“it is essential”, he says, “to keep a balance.” It is 
certainly true that if preaching needs worship, worship also 
needs preaching. For if the preaching, when it is not duly 
balanced by the worship becomes too personal in the bad 
sense meant by Gill, it is equally true that the worship, if 
it be not duly balanced by the preaching becomes not per- 
sonal enough in the sense of bringing new light to the mind 
and new challenge to the will. Worship can so easily 
degenerate into a matter of vague feelings and aesthetic 
satisfactions, with little or nothing of deeper insight into 
the penetrating, cleansing, condemning, demanding, com- 
forting truth of the Gospel, little or nothing of that personal 
encounter with the Holy Will of God, in its absolute demand 
upon our will and its final succour for all our private and 
individual as well as corporate needs—that personal en- 
counter which may at any moment be a major crisis in our 
personal destiny. 

But this has been to digress. Let us then examine the 
relation of the preacher to the act of worship which he 
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conducts and of which his preaching is usually a part. Let 
us try to see why, and in what sense, our preaching and 
our preparation for preaching, must be sustained and in- 
formed by the spirit and intentions of worship. 

The relation of the preacher and his preparation to the 
act of worship which he conducts and of which his preach- 
ing is a part is in fact a rather peculiar one. In order to under- 
stand it we must take note of what may be called the para- 
dox of worship. I am thinking of course of the worship 
we engage in in Church. The paradox is this: On the one 
hand the worship must be in the nature of the case a 
withdrawal from the business of life. For worship is the 
conscious and deliberate turning of the whole person, along 
with others, towards God in and for Himself. In the act of 
worship God becomes for the time being the whole object 
of the whole man, in a way that is not possible at other 
times and in the course of other activities. It is therefore, 
and must be, as I have said, something of a withdrawal 
from life. That is precisely why we come apart, to a 
special building, on a special day, not devoted to other 
things, to do it. I know that there is a sense in which any 
activity can be pursued, and ought to be pursued, as unto 
God, pursued—if one may use one of those vague pietistic 
phrases which I fear we often use without much meaning— 
in a “spirit of worship”. I know that it is possible even in 
the midst of the most absorbing activities to “throw” as it 
were a thought, a desire, towards God, and be the better 
for it. But speaking generally we do our tasks in the world 
more effectively if we concentrate our minds wholly upon 
them, not letting them wander even in the direction of 
God. The engineer had far better be watching the signals 
and the pressure gauges, than engaging in his prayers on 
the footplate. And if it be said that to watch the signals 
and the pressure gauges is to worship God—laborare est 
orare—then that it seems to me is to use the word worship 
in a somewhat unnatural and misleading sense. Neverthe- 
less, on the other hand, here is the paradox—it is quite clear 
that worship, according to the Christian understandine of 
it, though it is a withdrawal from life in so far as it is the 
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deliberate focussing of the whole being upon God, must 
not be unrelated to life. A worship which is divorced from, 
and exercises no observable influence upon, the kind of 
life a man lives in the world is from the Christian point of 
view a scandal—it must be either dead and formal, or the 
worship of some other God than the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This then is the paradox—withdrawal which is 
nevertheless not withdrawal. The paradox is of course par- 
tially resolved, or should be, by the act of preaching; that 
is one reason why the Church has been wholly right in 
making preaching part of worship, for it is part of the 
functioning of preaching, in relation to worship, to bring 
home explicitly to the mind and the will at least some of 
the implications of worship for the daily life. But the para- 
dox can never be wholly resolved by this; for worship must 
still be in considerable measure withdrawal from the busi- 
ness of life, if it is to be worship, and is to exercise its full 
effect upon our lives. 

The truth of the matter is that in a considerable degree 
the paradox is resolved all the time unconsciously, and at 
a deeper level than that of explicit awarenesses of a man’s 
mind. The power of true worship, Christian worship, to 
shape a man’s personality, to govern his values and reac- 
tions to life, to give meaning and direction to his daily 
enterprises, is exercised unconsciously, if it is exercised at 
all. The act of worship, if it be truly done, affects the whole 
man just because it is an act of the whole man, and the 
whole man includes a good deal more than he himself is 
ever explicitly aware of at the moment. From the delib- 
erate, conscious, withdrawing act of worship there flow, 
through, so to say, non-deliberate, unconscious channels, 
influences which reach, and make a profound difference to 
all that a man is and does in his daily life. 

Now to return to the minister and his preparation. He 
is in a rather peculiar and difficult position. He has to 
prepare for the act of worship and the act of preaching in 
a way, which, in so far as it is concentrated on the prepara- 
tion, can no more be an act of worship in the full sense than 
the driving of a locomotive can be such an act of worship. 
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In preparing the devotional part of the service, and still 
more in gathering the materials for, and preparing, the 
sermon you cannot in the nature of the case concentrate 
your whole being on God. To prepare a prayer is after all 
not to pray; to gather materials for and to write a sermon 
is not to preach. Nevertheless, because the final end and 
aim of the activity is the whole act of worship, the rela- 
tionship of the act of worship to the minister’s work cannot 
be left quite so fully to unconscious processes as it can be in 
the case of others. It ought to be so left in some degree— 
for certainly if a minister’s whole being and life are not 
being deepened and nourished by worship they will grow 
thin and poor and sterile: (that is why it is most urgently 
necessary that a minister should of all people have a strong 
and well cultivated devotional life of his own, and why 
ministerial conferences and retreats are so important and 
so necessary. But it cannot be wholly so left, inasmuch as 
his work is preparation for worship, he at least must under- 
stand something of the way in which worship enters into 
and shapes men’s daily lives. He must know something 
of the fundamental human needs that true worship and 
preaching should reach and satisfy, and in his preparation 
bear them in mind as a criterion of his work. 

I ask you to consider three such fundamental human 
needs to which the act of worship, including the preaching, 
bears, or should bear, close relationship. I will call them 
(a) the need for release from the finite, or to put it posi- 
tively, the need for an adequate end; (b) the need for release 
from the instinctive, or positively, the need for a right 
absolute; (c) the need for release from the ego, or positively, 
the need for proper humility. 

(a) First, the need for release from the finite, or the 
need for an adequate end. 

Fritz Kunkel, whose books you probably know (all min- 
isters should certainly know them) lays down the principle 
that there is no understanding human nature unless you 
realise two things: (1) first, that no important human ac- 
tivity is ever exclusively concerned with its own immediate 
goal or end; it always points to some other end lying beyond 
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it. He calls this the principle of infinalism. No human end, 
in the sense of an object aimed at, is ever an end in the 
sense of a terminus, or rounded-off conclusion. (2) Second, 
the further end beyond itself to which every activity points 
need not necessarily be, and quite often is not in fact, con- 
-sciously envisaged. It is an unconscious aim or goal, but 
its importance is not less for being unconscious. A good 
illustration of these two points is to be found in the play 
activities of Children. Play to the child seems to have quite 
sufficient justification in itself; he does not look beyond it. 
The play passes the time pleasantly, and that is enough. 
But in point of fact the real meaning of the play activity, 
and that which alone makes it any other than the antics 
of imbecility, lies beyond the play itself; it is to be found 
in the maturity to which the whole being of the child is 
growing up, and reaching towards. It is the preliminary 
exercising of powers whose real purpose lies elsewhere. 
The child is himself unconscious of this further end which 
is embedded in its more immediate needs; but it is there, 
and it is the most important part of the whole business. 


Now the important thing to realize is this, that as life 
goes on, the relation of these two factors to one another— 
the immediate end and the further end lying beyond the 
immediate end—tends to change. In the young person it is 
of no consequence that the underlying further end remains 
hidden, as it does, in the unconscious. In the absorbing 
interest of what seems an inexhaustible brave new world, 
he passes from activity to activity, dropping this, taking up 
that, finding fairly complete momentary satisfaction first 
here, then there. And it would be a precocious morbidity 
in him to do anything else; it would be a precocious mor- 
bidity for him to ask for some other reason for doing what 
should be, because of its own intrinsic interest, its own 
justification. But as the years pass—if I may paraphrase 
some words I have used elsewhere—and we become, as we 
must, more or less fixed in the routines of a settled-down 
middle-age; as we come under the necessity of occupying 
our time, and finding what satisfaction we can, in a few 
rather pedestrain activities, with neither the energy, nor 
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even the opportunity, to begin anything fresh; as, with the 
inerease of reflectiveness, and of the need for it, we find 
ourselves continually looking through what we do now to 
what we shall be doing tomorrow, next week, a year hence; 
as memory of the past, with all its frustrations and disap- 
pointments grows longer, and anticipation of the future 
grows shorter, so that with the swift approach of the end 
we can increasingly see our life in this world as a whole;— 
so. the inconclusive infinalism of all our activity, the latent 
demand for a “beyond-itself-ness” inherent in all that we 
do, is apt to emerge from the subconscious, and make itself 
felt in a certain pervasive disquietude of the whole being. 
It is apt to make itself felt in a recurrent sense of the fu- 
tility of immediately “do-able” things, of waste of effort, 
of a certain ultimate meaninglessness in any achievement 
at all. What does it all come to in the end? As we get 
older this question has a way of, so to say, poking its head 
from behind the screen of the subconscious and ee an 
unpleasant ugly grimace at us. 

How is this to be provided against, or rather provided 
for? for nothing can altar the fact that our human nature 
is as I have just described it—that is to say, under the 
continuous necessity to act according to purposes which 
cannot reach a satisfactory conclusion in terms of them- 
selves alone, but always point beyond themselves. The only 
answer to the problem, the only satisfaction of the need, I 
believe, is in the worship of God—the regular periodical 
withdrawal from immediate activities in order to look be- 
yond them to, and to concentrate the whole being upon, 
the eternal God. It is only in the worship of the infinite 
God that the radical infinalism of our nature is at one and 
the same time affirmed and accepted, and yet transcended 
so that it ceases to be the paralysing thing it otherwise is. 
The Infinite God is the only reality which always lies be- 
yond the reach of man, and yet in which at the same time 
his soul can come completely to rest. Our hearts are rest- 
less until they find rest in Thee: yet the essential restlessness 
of our earthly life, its passing from task to task, its radical 
infinalism must remain. In God, and in God alone, can we 
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be’ conscious of possessing all things, yet having nothing. 
We. are pilgrims wending our way home, yet in worship 
we are already at home, though still remaining pilgrims. 
It is paradoxical, but all meeting of time and eternity is 
paradoxical. But to anybody who does worship, the truth 
of the paradox will be already known. I remember once 
returning with Principal Micklem from worship in Mans- 
field College Chapel, Oxford. We were silent for a little, 
and then he said—‘curious what a sense of settled com- 
pleteness, of final rounded-off-ness, worship and worship 
alone gives to our life.” 

It might be said, why is the worship of God necessary? 
why is it not enough to have the thought of God in the mind, 
to adhere to a general theistic philosophy of life, without 
any regular acts of adoration and worship? The answer 
has already been given in what I said earlier. This infinal- 
ism of our nature is something which touches our whole 
being (as we have seen), touches the subconscious as well 
as the conscious. We need to have it settled once and for 
all, right down to the depths of our being, that life is not 
meaningless and futile,—settled once and for all, so that 
the suggestion that it is meaningless and futile never really 
gets a chance, either consciously in a formulated thought, 
or subconsciously as a vague disquietude or dissatisfaction 
which we dare not face lest everything should lose such 
savour as it has. This satisfaction of the whole being right 
down into the subconscious deeps cannot be accomplished 
merely by thought—but it can be accomplished by the act 
of worship. The man who worships does not need to be. 
continually thinking about God, as he goes about his daily 
business, in order to be given this victory. He can forget 
about God, precisely because already through worship the 
thought of God is deeply registered in his whole being. 
He carries with him the whole time pervasive sense of God 
as the sole adequate end lying beyond and above and yet 
within all his activities. The relationship might be compared 
to the relationship of a man working in the fields: to the 
infinite :sky which overarches him. He is not explicitly 
and directly aware of the sky, as he bends to his tasks—you 
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cannot hoe a row of potatoes and look at the sky at the 
same time—nevertheless, the sky is there in the background 
of all that he does; and whenever he lifts his eyes, behold, 
it is there, and he would feel very different if it were not 
there; something of freedom and largeness would go, as 
though one had passed into a small, locked room. Worship 
puts sky into and over the life of a man. 

What then does this imply with regard to our preaching? 
and our preparation for it? Well, I know the danger of 
making sweeping generalizations about so infinitely varied 
a task as preaching: sermons have many uses and there- 
fore take many forms. But I am going to venture on a 
generalization. I venture the generalization in the belief 
that it is at least true enough to be a sound regulative prin- 
ciple of the preacher’s work—that all great and effective 
Christian preaching has a certain “otherworldliness” in it, 
if not as its explicit theme, then as a persistent underlying 
groundtone, which the hearer feels even though he could 
not put it into words. Of course I must now say what I 
mean by “otherworldliness”, for there is a false and per- 
nicious otherworldliness which has often masqueraded as 
Christian, but is not in fact Christian at all. What I mean 
by it is I hope sufficiently indicated by what I have already 
been saying. I mean the temper and the outlook which 
makes the centre of gravity of this present life something 
above and beyond, and more eternal than this Life. Other- 
worldliness says that the true meaning of our life is not to 
be found in this world considered in and for itself, but rather 
in what this world is leading on to in “the beyond” of this 
world. Otherworldliness says that this world is funda- 
mentally misused, and human nature fundamentally frus- 
trated if, whatever else of interest and delight we may do 
in it, there is not produced in us in the course of our transit 
through it, a character fit for the nearer presence of the 
Most High, a character in Browning’s words, “far gone in 
readiness for God”. But perhaps the best. way to express 
the heart and essence of the matter is to use the idea of 
pilgrimage. The unworldly mind knows,—and its whole 
conduct is governed, even unconsciously, by the knowledge 
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—that it is on a pilgrimage, that though it may delight in 
the things of this world (why not indeed, it is God’s world, 
He made it) it is after all only passing through it to another. 
“Therein” says Stephen Graham, “is a Christian discon- 
cerned, that he seeks a city, a city which hath the founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. Once we have 
consciously known ourselves as pilgrims on the way, then 
all the people and the scenes about us have a new signifi- 
cance. They are seen in their right perspective. Upon the 
pilgrim’s road, our Us, eyes come into focus for os 
earthly phenomena.” 

I am sure this is so. Preaching which lacks this note 
will not be great preaching, deep preaching, satisfying 
preaching; what is more important it will not be Christian 
preaching, New Testament preaching. It will easily get 
lost in the essential triviality and superficiality of con- 
temporary humanistic thought or in the pitiable ineffec- 
tiveness of merely moral exhortation and uplift. (Many 
years ago John Brierly wrote these words: Not until we . 
have reached this stage of thought and feeling, do we even 
begin to understand the real significance of the message 
of Christ. Its central teaching is that worldliness is not so 
much wicked, as that it is so absurdly limited. It is a 
stupid and shortsighted provincialism. Christ brings us 
tidings from a larger world, on which he proposes to launch 
us. The narrow parochial view of life finds its end in 
gaining purely this-worldly goods. Christ proclaims this 
to be a pastime for emptyheads and babes, no.matter how 
clever they may be at it, and calls them to take up pursuits 
worthy of the manhood God has given them. He speaks. 
to us as the revelation of a larger universe, to whose vaster 
and more splendid careers he invites us, the universe of 
the eternal, whose aristocracy is those who serve, whose 
wealth is love, whose King is God.) 

Every sermon, then, ought to be a word from a pilgrim 
to pilgrims. Every sermon ought to be on the background 
of “Sky,” even though it does not explicitly talk about it, 
every sermon must be informed with the spirit of worship. 
I am sure you will find it worth while to test your work by 
this. But of course the important thing is to have some- 
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thing of that spirit in your own soul; indeed it will be well 
to recover,.it and intensify it by a few minutes of medita- 
tion before ever you begin to prepare what you will later 
on in the midst of the worship of God’s people, preach. 

(2) The second deep need of the soul of man which finds, 
or should find, its satisfaction in worship is, we said, the 
need for a right absolute. 

Here again we are confronted by a distinctive quality 
of the human person, and here again we may perhaps best 
indicate it by referring to a characteristic of children which 
has always seemed to me to be of great significance. I ob- 
served in my own children, when they were young, that 
each, as he or she came to the age of about five or so years, 
quite spontaneously imposed on himself some absolute pro- 
hibitions. One would insist, when out walking, on not 
stepping on any of the cross lines in the sidewalk; another 
on never stepping on any but carpetted sections of the 
floor as he went about the house. Strangest of all perhaps 
was the announcement that certain things were “poison” 
and on no account whatever to be touched, still less eaten. 
I have always thought that this odd behaviour, which I 
have observed also in other children besides my own, was 
really of the highest significance, for be it noted, it always 
took place at the point where the child was beginning to be 
aware of himself, and to affirm himself, as an individuality, 
a person. It points to this profoundly important truth about 
a person, that it only begins a truly personal life at the 
point where its purely instinctive and emotional life is met 
and challenged and checked by an absolute demand which 
must: be obeyed, whatever the instinctive and emotional 
life may say about it. That my small daughter should 
declare a number of harmless things to be poison and refuse 
to touch them, whatever her feelings and desires might be, 
seems on the surface a most meaningless irrationality; but 
from the. point of view of the deepest, though unconscious, 
needs of her unfolding personal life it was highly mean- 
ingful. In those prohibitions she was seeking to establish 
herself -as a person; she was seeking release from the flux 
of. merely instinctive life in which an animal dwells; she 
was..beginning to master both herself and her world. 
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There is no question that man’s calling and destiny to 
be a person and the need for an absolute, governing his 
conduct. are indissolubly bound up together. It marks, I 
repeat, the emergence of the specifically personal and 
human from the sub-personal and the animal. That being 
so, it is of the most urgent importance not only that this 
deep need should be provided for, but also that it should 
be provided for in the right way. For if it is not rightly pro- 
vided for it will seek and find perverted satisfaction, and that 
means a satisfaction that does not really satisfy. The world 
is in fact today bedevilled with false absolutes, as Reinhold 
Neibuhr has so frequently insisted. For men must have an 
absolute of some sort. As Luther said, if they have no God, 
they fashion an idol. For you have false absolutes when 
purely human finite things are turned into absolutes, such 
as the nation or the state or the ruler or the leader or the 
party, and that means that there is no real check upon the 
instinctive life, but rather it is given new and deadly power 
and sanction, in and through the very absolute which is 
invoked to check it. The requirements of cruel and am- 
bitious men, instead of being brought under the judgment 
of God, become a substitute for it. 

From our point of view, of course, there is only one 
right absolute for human life and that is the will of God as 
this has been finally disclosed to us in Jesus Christ. That 
God has so made human personality so that without an 
absolute it cannot in fact be a personality at all is but 
another way of saying that God has made man for himself. 
But our interest is in worship and its relation to preaching. 
Just because we are so prone to turn our own interests and 
activities into false absolutes (I once heard a woman say: 
why do I need to go to Church: my husband and my chil- 
dren are my religion), it is most necessary to have a set 
time for worship and to withdraw altogether from those 
interests and activities, while we lift up our whole being 
to the true absolute of our life, which is the will of God 
disclosed in all its awful purity as Holy Love in Jesus Christ. 
We cannot do this in the same way when we are immersed 
in the actual business of our life; not only have we to at- 
tend to that business with all our powers, as I have said, 
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but also we are inevitably caught up in the adjustments 
and compromises, the self-deceptions and perversions, in 
which our sinful state continually involves us. We must 
get away from the business of living if we are to discern 
again the absolute holy will of God in Christ, the demand 
it makes upon us, the condemnation with which it con- 
demns us, the riches of personal life in its service which it 
offers us. 

As for our preaching, if that is to take its part in the 
worship, if it is to help by making more explicit to mind 
and will and conscience what is implicit in the obeisance of 
the whole being before God, it must have, very clear and 
strong within it, this note of the absolute demand of God, 
as disclosed in the perfect humanity of the Redeemer. I do 
not mean for one moment that we should always be de- 
nouncing sin and nagging at sinners; I do not mean that at 
all. I mean simply that we must ask ourselves this question 
concerning every sermon we prepare: does it so plainly 
set forth, (or if it does not set it forth in plain statement, 
is to so deeply penetrated and infused by) the vision of 
God’s holy claim upon us in Christ, that men must surely 
feel again its condemnation and its call penetrating again 
their own soul. This is a severe test, but nothing less will 
do; if it is applied it will make it impossible for us ever to 
fall into the triviality, the sentimentality, the mere moral- 
izing, or philosophizing, or platitudinising, which mars so 
much preachng. 

And do not let it be said that thus to preach, thus holding 
up the awful absolutes of God, will merely discourage men 
when what they need most of all is comfort and encourage- 
ment. There are two things to be said about that. The 
first follows directly from what has already been said. 
If it be true that man, just because he is made to be a person 
and not an animal, needs an absolute for his will, and deep 
down craves one, so that in default of the true absolute, he 
will fashion for himself a false one—then to set up the right 
absolute before men cannot ever be a merely depressing 
and discouraging thin.. It always has something of enlarge- 
ment and release in it, giving a man a sense of his true 
dignity and of the great issues which are bound up with 
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his life. True consolation, let it be well understood, is not 
to have our immediately felt wants and ambitions satisfied, 
but to have our deeper nature released. The only way to 
have our deeper nature released is to have a greater demand 
addressed to it, a demand in which our clamour for comfort 
is caught up and lost in God’s absolute claim upon us to 
seek first, last and all the time His Kingdom. 

The second thing to be said is really our third point to 
which for a few minutes we will now turn. 

(3) It would be indeed a serious travesty of the truth 
to speak as though the Christian message were merely the 
setting up of the awful absolute of God’s holy love as re- 
vealed in Christ, an absolute which none of us has the least 
chance of living up to, even when we acknowledge its right 
to rule us, an absolute which therefore must always utterly 
condemn us. The Christian message is a message of for- 
giveness, that is to say it is a message which while it casts 
a man down with its condemnation yet lifts him up and 
sets him on his feet again. It takes away his sense of per- 
sonal worth, and yet at the same time gives it back to him 
again in a different form. The love of God, lighting upon 
aman, gives him a significance and a standing in the world 
that nothing can take from him. When God justifieth, who 
is he that condemneth? Yet it also, if once he sees it in its 
awful purity, takes from him every vestige of self-satis- 
faction and self-justification. 

Now this is what I had in mind when I spoke of the 
third need of the soul of man, the need for a true humility. 
I will not argue the point (for I believe it is obvious enough 
to any who knows anything of the minds of men) that 
egotism is the curse of us all. The man who is not learning 
to be humble, not being released from his own beloved ego, 
is learning nothing worthwhile, is fatally handicapped and 
hopelessly arrested in growth of personal stature, He re- 
mains, and must remain, a small soul. Yet what a strange 
paradoxical thing humility is—true humility, that is to say. 
Its paradox is twofold: first it has to be conjoined with 
strength and independence of soul, a standing upright on 
one’s own feel, a walking by one’s own inward light, other- 
wise it is merely a weak and pliant thing. Yet a man also 
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must be released from any mere self-assertion, must have 
at all times a readiness to be found wanting and at fault, a 
teachableness, in short a true humility difficult to define, 
yet such as we all recognize when we meet it. Second, such 
humility cannot be cultivated. You cannot say, with the 
least chance of success, “go to, I will be humble,” for if you 
were to succeed, which you wouldn’t, you would then to 
have to make another resolution, namely to be humble 
about your humility. As Charles Bennett said: “what the 
self-conscious cultivation of humility for its own sake pro- 
duces is a false and detestable substitute for the real thing. 
The truly humble are those whom something other than 
themselves has humbled.” And I would add, “something 
other than themselves has humbled, yet at the same time 
not taken from them the significance of their own being.” 

It is not necessary for me to say how supremely Chris- 
tian worship, if it have at its heart a vision of the Love of 
God which both utterly condemns yet at the same time 
will not let a man go, is designed to do this great work in 
the souls of men, releasing them from themselves and yet 
giving them back themselves in a new way. The man who 
has been deeply shaped right down to the depths of his. 
being by Christian worship is quite unmistakable in his 
combined humility and strength, his quietness and steadi- 
ness and peace in the knowledge that in standing in the 
presence of the Love of God he has nothing and yet 
possesses all thuings. 

As for our preaching, again I need not say much. Great 
preaching ought to search men, ought to condemn them, 
ought to disquiet them, but never ought it merely to search, 
merely to condemn, merely to disquiet, it ought also to give 
them peace and quietness and a new confidence that their 
life, for all its weakness and folly, is of great significance, 
because it is of infinite significance to God. That is the 
gospel of forgiveness, or part of it, and if it is not explicitly 
set forth it ought also always to underlie, and penetrate 
through, everything we say. 

Then indeed will our sermon be part of true worship, 
But if it is to be that, something of that vision of God must 
be before our minds both as we write it and as we preach. 


The Function of Christianity in the Making 
of World Order 


To Provide A Philosophy of History* 
W. O. Carver, Louisville, Ky. 


I. “If the blind lead the blind they both fall into the ditch.” 
Surely there has been blind leading and blind following in 
this modern era. The ditch into which mankind has fallen 
is wide and deep, muddy and miry. Into it all the nations 
and peoples have fallen and are now either crying and dying 
in desperate hopelessness, or blindly groping in confusion 
amid conflicting counsels. Such of them as have positions 
of relative advantage and comfort grasp doggedly to hold 
and to improve their favored standing, throw light rations 
of relief to the groups most hungry and helpless, carefully 
seek to balance encouragement and repression for defeated 
enemies who might prove resurgent contenders for place 
and power. All the while the nations and peoples still 
having what they call power and responsibility of leader- 
ship jealously watch and spy upon one another, each seek- 
ing to hold and extend his present position of power and 
privilege. Over all this distress, distrust, confusion and am- 
bition hangs a murky cloud of war’s horrible aftermath, 
lurid with the physical miseries, the mental bewilderment 
and the spiritual anguish of the millions whose philosophies 
proved folly, their materialisms gone bankrupt, their social 
organisms shaken to pieces, their religions failing to yield 
what they had mistakenly expected of religion. 

Of course this is one picture—and a true one—but not 
the complete picture. There is another on which shines at 
least glimmering light. “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” There are many, more by far than ever before in 
human history, with a forward look. These ask, not with 
querulous tones of despair but with expectant struggling 
of faith: Who will show us any good? There are those who 
are drawing blue-prints of a new order for human history 


*__The first of a series of lectures on the Norton Foundation deliv- 
ered at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary on April, 1946. 
All rights reserved by the author. 
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and laying what they hope will prove the foundations of 
a new home for the family of mankind, where they may 
dwell in the conditions of “a just and durable peace.” 
Statesmen and theologians, scientists and philosophers, 
evangelists and social engineers are doing their best to find 
the causes of failure of our proud twentieth century civili- 
zation, and the plan and materials for establishing a society 
of humanity that can grow by adjustment and co-operation 
without suffering the devastating strains of unequal tensions 
that issue in strifes and conflicts such as have wrecked all 
the structures men have ever wrought in the past. For in 
very truth history’s periods are marked by the failures of 
the structures of society, culture, rule and religion which 
men have effected in their experiment of living. 

For what we must do to be saved from the wreckage of 
the modern world and for a new age we need a view of 
life, reality, truth. We need to understand what and what 
sort we are; how we got to be as we are; what we may hope 
to become and by what means we may find and proceed on 
the Way that in Truth expresses and leads on in the Life 
which every man ought to seek and which all men may find. 

That is a way of saying that we need a philosophy of 
life. Such a philosophy is interrelated and involved with a 
philosophy of history. This in turn involves and in a measure 
presupposes a cosmic philosophy. 

Now Christianity can offer such a philosophy. It is not 
a philosophy, nor is it the product of any philosophy, as 
that term is understood. Christianity proposes no system 
of philosophy. It does have the elements, the foundation 
principles, the lines of projection by which alone the world 
can be rationally conceived in its wholeness, by which 
alone history can be interpreted intelligibly, by which life 
can be organized in the individual unit and in the corporate 
group and can grow into the total community of personal 
life. 

That is to say, in Christianity are implicit the ground 
plan, the achieving process, the guiding principle and the 
ideal end of any possible universe to be conceived as an 
objective reality. Christianity has that which can integrate 
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all this vast complex which we call the cosmic order and 
all the confused complex of relativity revealed in the em- 
pirical picture of struggling finite personality. Here alone 
do we find a view of reality and process that can hold and 
hold together the vastness, the variety, the conflicts, the 
contradictions, the incongruities and the harmonies, the 
waves of death and the resurrection resurgences of life 
which face us in a world that is inorganic and organic, 
unaware and conscious, intelligent and unthinking, intelligi- 
ble and incomprehensible, non-moral and moral and im- 
moral. : 

For all this which is a veritable infinity of complexity 
and of order struggling for realization amid disorder sane 
men have ever sought understanding, rational explanation. 
Just now a line of practical procedure and the indications 
of a way out are urgently required. It ought to be said at 
once that what is needed is not a system of explanation 
that seeks to rationalize what is and has been. It is not 
as it is a rational order in which human history has its 
setting, and that history is itself a course of failure because 
it has lacked a frame of reference in truth, lacked a worthy 
and possible objective, especially lacked acceptance and 
committal to any integrating idea and power that could 
produce unity, harmony, order. Paul (Romans 8) hears 
the whole creation groaning and travailing in a bondage of 
confusion, not on its own account but as part of the plan 
of him who is using it for the discipline of the sons of God, in 
the hope that the creation will itself share in deliverance 
and freedom of the glory of the sons of God. 

All human orders and cultures in the past have been 
limited, sectional, provincial. The interests and plans of 
their builders had in mind only one part of the human 
family, to begin with very small parts. There have been 
dreams and forecasts of race-wide community. Now for the 
first time in history in the present crisis the whole of hu- 
manity is in view and must be considered by the builders 
of a new order if there is to be any hope of success. Yet 
the limitations of our insights and understanding, the re- 
straints of our sectional history and heritage, the practical 
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demands of each man’s situation and constituency as they 
come to council—all this makes very difficult free com- 
mittal to the common interests of all. 

Beyond and beneath all this is the question of the ulti- 
mate source and hope of history. 

The three factors in a cosmic philosophy are the same 
also in any philosophy of history, Nature, Man and God. 
One may take either of these as starting point. When he 
takes one of the three as ontological base the character of 
his philosophy is thereby determined. All that is found in 
the other two areas will be interpreted in terms of that 
which is assumed to be existential. The existential becomes 
for him ultimate and determinative. We derive in the pro- 
cess of investigation and reflection at naturalistic, idealistic 
or theistic philosophies of the universe and of history. 
Every philosophy as such is based on certain major premises 
from which by the various processes of reasoning all the 
materials are classified, related, and combined into the 
growing system. The major premises are assumptions. This 
is true in every case. Men may arrive at these assumptions 
by different processes. But by no process of reasoning from 
particulars or fractional segments of facts or of reality can 
man reach and validate major premises that are actually 
not assumptions a priori and that can give any foundation 
adequate for the support of a world view that is universally 
valid. In Naturalism the premises are inferences from scien- 
tific procedure and can have no more than relative validity, 
and the entire process by which the scientific method arrives 
at its basic ideas for scientific philosophy are rooted in’ and 
sustained by a prior conviction and trust in something be- 
yond science. 

In humanistic idealisms intuition lays hold on ultimate 
truths; but these truths are always subject to the finiteness 
and relativity of man, nor can they of themselves yield a 
complete foundation for all knowledge. 

Theisms, as philosophies, assume a universal Ground of 
Being which can never be validly personal except by a leap 
beyond all the combined intuitions. If they go beyond pan-. 
theism or monism it is by resort to experience not included 
in any rationalizing process. 
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This is where the Hebrew-Christian contribution differs 
from all philosophies and where Christianity must take over 
the rescue of history and the salvation of society. Neither 
Hebrew nor Christian history was founded on philosophy. 
Neither religion emerged out of empirical history or was 
in its characteristic features the product of historic pro- 
cesses. That is a tragic error of our modern scientific theory 
and our evolutionary interpretation of history. Hebrew 
culture was not based on philosophy and produced no 
philosophers until the later pre-Christian period of their 
history, when apologetic thinkers fell under the spell of 
Graeco-Roman culture and sought by syncretic combining 
to make Hebrew religion at home in their thought world. 
Christianity had no philosophers at first. It has had many 
and has them still. They have their place and function 
but theirs is the voice of reason adjusting the message of 
their faith to demands of culture and to the processes of 
the slow moving intellect of men who must be systematic 
in their knowledge. If they succeed in making religion too 
‘reasonable’ they make it by so much not truly religion. 

Both the Hebrew and the Christian religion—in essence 
one religion—are the products of prophets, which is to say 
they are the product of direct action of God. For them the 
philosophy of history begins in the voice of God. They rest 
on the divine affirmation and they grow and succeed, live 
and give life to the world in the measure in which they 
hear and obey the voice of God. No Old Testament prophet 
ever accepted the role of philosopher. 

The crisis theology has its limitations and objectionable 
features, but it has done a great service to current Chris- 
tianity and to the possibility of the Christian message 
proving the power of God unto salvation in this supreme 
crisis of human history. Humanism and science and radical 
liberalism, under the fascinations of behavioristic phy- 
chology and of the superficial idea of mass movement into 
the Utopia of social salvation by readjustment of the ma- 
chinery of our life, had led us into false hopes which have 
collapsed under us. 

It was the crisis theologians who after the first world 
war arrested the attention of men to the absence of the 
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living God from active place of control and support in their 
plans and efforts. 

We are seeing now a growing order of prophets who 
boldly proclaim the word of the Lord to a lost generation. 
The way was prepared for their coming by some most useful 
apologetes. The file leader of them in our period of nat- 
uralistic culture was Henry Drummond who sought to carry 
over natural law into the spiritual world. It was a tentative 
and essentially untenable approach but it saved many a 
troubled Christian from the shipwreck of his faith. And his 
short sermon on The Greatest Thing in the World put 
Christian love working in many a life. We owe to Kagawa 
the phrase Love the Law of Life as a principle of struggle 
and unity in the universe. Canon Raven has given this 
principle a more orderly and developed exposition in his 
Jesus and the Gospel of Love. Fairbairn was the first of 
British theologians to make the incarnation rationally ac- 
ceptable in a context dominated by scientific naturalism. 
Oman, Baillie, Lyman, MacIntosh, and Temple most of all, 
showed how the reason of many may proceed through 
critical transitions to awareness of the need for and justi- 
fiable expectancy of revelation. 

But this method can never give positive force for re- 
generation and reconstruction of man and his history. We 
must have the prophet through whom God speaks to men. 
In the Bible we have the record of prophecy, of God’s 
speech to men and of man’s reaction to that word by which 
his history and his destiny are determined. The Old Testa- 
ment record opens with the bold affirmation, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The story 
of Israel begins with the declaration: “Now, Jehovah said 
unto Abram” (Gen. 2:1). All the life and religion of the 
Hebrews arise out of that experience. The whole founda- 
tion of the order of religion, ethics and social legislation 
for the nation rests on the affirmation: “And God spake all 
these words, I am Jehovah who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt...” (Ex. 20:1f). 

The monotheism of the Hebrews was not a progressive 
discovery of the Hebrew genius for religion, nor in any 
vital sense was it the high flowering of the evolution of 
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religion. That is one of the illusions of mind committed to 
a theory. It is contrary to the records except as these are 
reconstructed and interpreted to fit the theory. Monotheism 
was the achievement of the prophets who spoke as the voice 
of Jehovah, and they achieved it through a long difficult 
struggle with polytheistic tendencies and practices of the > 
Hebrews after the manner of other peoples. It was by 
loyalty and suffering under the urge of Jehovah’s voice that 
they won the day. That struggle under the compulsion of 
the voice of God is present in all strata of the literature. 
It begins early and persists. It constitutes the motif of the 
whole. And it has a sound basis in the philosophy of religion 
and the science of religion, as well. Even so the vast ma- 
jority of the Israelites never attained unto monotheism and — 
were lost among “the nations that forget God”. Nor did 
religion progressively rise to monotheism among any other 
people. The Old Testament is the record of the conflict 
between animism, polytheism, idolatry on the one side and 
the purpose and persistence of the one, righteous, jealous 
God to create for himself a people through whom he could 
bless all the families of the earth. 

III. Christianity begins with One who knew himself as 
having come from God who sent him into the world that 
the world might be saved through him. The New Testa- 
ment is his story and therein defines the Christian view 
of history. 

This is essentially the approach of Niebuhr in his in- 
stantly and justly famous Gifford Lectures on the Nature 
and Destiny of Man. He says (I 13): “The second important 
characteristic of the Christian view of man is that he is 
understood from the standpoint of God .. .” Realistically 
recognizing the part which men play in the making of 
history he is sure that, “The new world must be built by 
resolute men who ‘when hope is dead will hope by faith’; 
who will neither seek premature escape from the guilt of 
history, nor yet call the evil, which taints all their achieve- 
ments, good. There is no escape from the paradoxical rela- 
tion of history to the Kingdom of God. History moves to- 
ward the realization of the Kingdom but yet the judgment 
of God is upon every new realization.” (II:285f). He would 
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agree to our adding that it is this judgment of God which 
gives to God occasion again to utter his word of authority 
and righteous purpose. 

John Macmurray has given “the Clue to History” as the 
carrying forward of the intention of God in the midst of, 
and in spite of the intentions of men in their history making. 
The hope of history is in human acceptance of the purpose 
of God as the guide to their plans. 

Berdyaev insists that the only abiding history is what 
is accomplished by the divine break-through into history; 
that “everything significant in history is connected with 
this break-through of meta-history” (Slavery and Freedom, 
255). “History is the meeting, the dialogue and the struggle 
of man with God. And at the same time a large part of 
history is nothingness and non-being, fictitious greatness, 
and but rarely does authentic existence break through into 
it” (256). This is parallel to Brunner’s thesis that history is 
produced in “the Divine-human encounter.” That encounter 
is always present and is always finally determinative. It 
takes on positive and permanent meaning and value for 
man when he becomes aware of the great fact, accepts its 
terms in humble reverence and enters upon the “dialogue 
with God” by following the lead of God’s initiative and 
directive. ‘ 

This is the central demand, offer and significance of the 
prophetic word of the Old Testament. To this the New 
Testament brings clearer definition, ampler exposition, and 
intensified immediacy of God. For now the cosmic presence 
of God-in-Christ has become concretely historical in Christ 
Jesus as Messiah, Redeemer, “who is the image of the in- 
visible God, the firstborn of all creation; for in him were all 
things created, including ‘thrones, dominions, principalities, 
powers’;” all things have been created through him and 
unto him. He is prior to all things, and in him all things 
hold together” (Col. 1:15-17). It is the deep purpose of 
God of history, “who worketh all things according to the 
. counsel of his will, to consummate all things in this Christ” 
(Eph. 1:7-12). 

The Ephesian Epistle is the greatest piece of writing in 
all history. In the Ephesian Epistle the constructive or- 
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ganization of human experience, human idealism, human 
hope reaches the highest point of response to the approach 
of God in revealing himself to the understanding and the 
life of man. Here “the divine-human encounter” that is the 
abiding history of the human race is outlined in amazing 
completeness so far as its principles are concerned. 

In all revelation the eternal is projected into the tem- 
poral; the infinite impinges upon the finite and conditions 
it in relation to some aspect of God in his progressing pro- 
cess. Thus God speaks in varying methods and measures 
threugh men whom he makes to be prophets (confidantes 
_ and spokesmen, mouthpieces) of God to make known his 
will and his way in the world of reality, the world of truth, 
the history of humanity. And it all grew out of the vision 
which could see in Melchizedek the timeless “priest of the 
Most High God.” : 

The prophet of the second book of Isaiah was lifted to 
the summits of vision of the ways of God in history and 
permitted to look upon the draft of the purpose and the 
blueprints of the plan by which the peoples of the world 
are controlled and judged by the God of all the earth and 
all the ages. Isaiah and Paul are counterparts in the two 
Testaments. The Apostle on his own independent basis and 
out of his own experience but amplifies the Prophet, both 
gripped and guided by the same faith in the sufficiency of 
the righteous and invincible grace of the One God. 

Paul revered Abraham and interpreted him in the wider 
context of the universal gospel. The principle which Abra- 
ham held in a quietistic faith and with a foreshadowing 
hope Paul embodied in an activistic program for realization 
of the working of God in Christ, aggressively reconciling 
the world unto himself. What Abraham saw in the forward 
shining of a beam of light down coming centuries Paul be- 
held in the surpassing light of the glory of God shining in 
the face of Jesus Christ. For both the world moves in the 
True Light which John would define as the Reason (logos) 
of the ineffable God lighting every man coming into the 
world. : 

In Ephesians the whole content of the revelation of God 
through history and in redemption is summarized in con- 
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densed outline so freighted with infinite meaning and so 
comprehensive of the meaning of the Christian fact and 
movement in history as to make it transcendent in the midst 
of all the marvels, and the glories of the sacred scriptures, 
the supreme monograph of all time. In it we are awed with 
“the glory of God in the Church and in Christ Jesus through- 
out all generations of the age of the ages.” Its theme 
throughout is the Glory of the Christian Movement, because 
the Christian Church is the progressive life of God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. 

Jesus had accepted the fact that God’s great secret of 
his way in the world was ‘hid from the wise and under- 
standing, but was discernible to the childlike mind waiting 
to be taught.’ Paul knew that once the heart’s eyes had 
been opened (Eph. 1:16) believing men could know the 
center of God’s meaning for the world and of the meaning 
of man for God. God had made known his secret intention 
in order that his plan might come to realization through 
the work of the gospel and by the working in men of his 
mighty power. “The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him,” and to his “friends” Jesus opened up al! the 
plan which the Father had made known to him (Jno. 15:15). 

Paul by the time of writing Ephesians has seen this 
“secret” of God work the most radical changes in men, seen 
it creating a new order of life by the power of God unto 
salvation, in Jew and Gentile, and in gentiles of many races, 
cultures, religions and degrees of intelligence. He has come 
to see that in his hands are spiritual weapons capable of 
casting down the fortresses of human wisdom. He has seen 
God through his gospel casting down the rationalistic 
philosophies and every high structure of knowledge that 
opposes the knowledge of God. He is able to capture and 
bring into the service of Christ every thought system, and 
to avenge all disobedience to God in the measure in which 
the Christians shall be obedient in the gospel (II Cor. 
10:3-6). 

IV. The Christian view of history is not offered as a phi- 
losophy to mankind in this crisis. Rather it is brought as 
the gospel for history, to nations each and all and to the 
counsellors and planners of the United Nations. 
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The spokesmen of this Christian gospel of history must 
take their stand firmly, boldly, consistently in the pro- 
phetic word of God. It begins with God Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth; God all holy; God all righteous; God 
all-inclusive in whom we live and move and have our being; 
God over all and through all and in all; the I Am of 
Existence, the I Will of creation, the I Propose of History, 
the I Judge of destiny. 

The Christian view places man potentially and for his- 
tory’s meaning “but a little lower than God,” the climax 
and final fact of God’s creation of our world, and so far 
as we may discern the explanation of the physical order. 

For history, then, the physical world is secondary, not 
primary. It has no meaning in and within itself. It is, for 
human understanding and use, purely, solely, instrumental 
for the expression of personality, for the intercommunica- 
tion of persons, and for the growth of personality in finite, 
individual persons. History is a personality producing pro- 
cess, involving and issuing in .a personal society, a com- 
munity of persons. Apart from this there is not, nor can 
there be, any meaning to the material world. Nor can 
there be any rationality in history. There is no history in 
any sense, apart from the significance of events in the 
growth of a personal order, of families, societies, cultures, 
civilization. 

The physical world is arena and instrumental material 
for the growing of persons. Personality is unitary, self- 
conscious, self-directing, ethical being. Persons are inevit- 
ably related and interdependent, in origin, in growth, in 
living in the multiform relations and interests that consti- 
tute society in all its groupings and in its ultimate com- 
munity which Christians have been taught to name the 
Kingdom of God. 

Meaning in the universe is meaning for minds of persons 
who think and plan and purpose. That they find meaning 
in their material is the possibility of all the physical sciences. 
That they seek meaning in human experience is the essen- 
tial condition of all the humanities, of all the social sciences 
which are the successors of what was once known as the 
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humanities, and are now defined in fuller content. If man 
finds meaning in his physical matrix and in his varying 
social experience which is history, meaning is there. Men 
may fail to see the true meaning but what meaning they 
do find is a partial reading in the meaning that is there. 
The universe and history have meaning—always and only 
in terms of personality and for persons. Thus we find our- 
selves in “a living universe” (Jacks). And this makes sense 
only if the universe is “the garment of the living God” 
(Simpson). It is far more than his garment. It is his in- 
strument for expressing himself and for producing persons 
to whom he expresses himself, and which he uses for com- 
munication with the persons whom he is producing. 

In all the Bible God is speaking to men. It is not less 
true, in a different vocabulary, in science. Every discovery 
is on its obverse side a revelation. If men discover the 
truth in nature and in history they are reading the mind 
and following the ways of God. If an astronomer drops on 
his knees in reverence and cries ‘O God, I am thinking thy 
thoughts after thee’ he is no less but all the more an as- 
tronomer, for he is not merely discovering some new be- 
havior of the stars but hearing a fresh word from him who 
calleth them all by name and bringeth all the host of them 
each to his place so that not one is lacking (Isa. 40:26). 

The Christian physicist was none the less but all the 
more a true scientist when before entering upon an ex- 
periment he said to a class: “Young gentlemen, let us be 
reverent: we are about to ask God a question.” Whether 
men recognize it or not in all research in all fields men 
are asking what God did and is doing and how he is doing 
it. If they are human as well as scientific when they put 
their questions they also ask why God does what he does 
and what he would have us do with the answers we find. 

For it is sober truth that “the fear of Jehovah is the 
beginning of both knowledge and wisdom.” We truly know 
nothing until we know it in personal terms, terms of the 
Personality at the initial side of the conversation between 
God and man which is learning. And we hear God’s speech 
not alone nor chiefly in individual terms but also in terms 
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of the interrelation of persons. And what to do with our 
knowledge and with ourselves now that we have learned, 
we can know only when in reverent recognition of his in- 
terest in it all we inquire what God the author of it all 
intends. 

Our intentions may ignore and contravene God’s and 
for the time hinder and prevent his will. Thus empires rise 
and fall, as the prophets of the Hebrews insisted and as 
the records of human history verify. Civilizations and 
cultures can be made to hold for an era, but they all come. 
to their end. Isaiah closes his supreme sermons on the way 
of God with the nations with the powerful paragraph at 
the end of chapter 66. His message we paraphrase, in har- 
mony with all the teaching of the book, even of both halves 
of it: ‘For as the ideal and objective of the new heavens and 
the new earth which I am ever making shall remain before 
me as a structural blue-print while the process goes on, 
saith Jehovah, so also shall your seed and your name remain 
before me as the method and agency by which I continue 
the work. And the outcome shall be that from one new 
moon to another, and from one sabbath to another shall all 
humanity come to worship before me, saith Jehovah. And 
as challenge and warning men may go and look upon the 
dead bodies of the men that have transgressed against me, 
for the incinerator of history that consumes all intractable 
material that will not be fitted into my purpose and plan 
in history burns continually. That burning rubbish heap 
shall be abhorrent to all flesh. 

God is thus ever breaking into the human structures, 
smashing them, and inviting men to sit down first with him 
and plan the new structure. 

How very simply Jesus put it all when he said, “Every 
plant which my heavenly Father did not plant shall be 
rooted up.” The positive principle for abiding construction 
he announced when he said, “My Father is working even up 
to this instant, and I am working.” He went on in answer 
to the bitter assault of his enemies: ‘The Son can do nothing 
on his own initiative but what he sees his Father doing: 
for his constraining principle is, whatsoever things the 
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Father does these does the Son in the same way, for the 
Father loves his Son and shows him all that he is himself 
doing...’ (John 5:15, 19f.) 

Christianity has a great and terrible and glorious word 
about man. Next to God, God-In-Christ, Christianity’s great 
interest is man. Of that we must speak in the second lec- 
ture. Let Jehovah God speak to us then in some words of 
the second section of Isaiah: “Have ye not known? have 
ye not heard? hath it not been recounted unto you from 
the beginning? have ye not understood the foundations of 
the earth? There he sits enthroned above the circle of the 
earth, whence its inhabitants are as grasshoppers” (40:24). 

“Thus saith Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel and his 
Maker: Ask me of coming things; concerning my sons, since 
they are the work of my hands, command ye me. I have 
made the earth, and created man upon it: I, even my hands, 
have stretched out the heavens, and all their host are under 
my command” (45:11f). “For thus saith Jehovah who cre- 
ated the heavens, the God who formed the earth and made 
it; that established it, not as a mere chaos, that formed the 
earth and made it as a place for residence: I am Jehovah; 
and there is no other. I have not spoken in secret (so that 
my intention could not be known), in a land of darkness 
(with only meaningless mystery for men). I did not say to 
Jacob’s seed, Grope for me in unintelligible chaos. I, Je- 
hovah, speak righteousness; I proclaim things that are right” 
(45:18f). (Cf. God and Man in Missions, p. 5). 

Thus God sets the universe before man, under himself, 
and gives him a guiding principle for the endless learning 
and for the work that must be man’s task if he makes 
history. “We can achieve nothing in cpposition to the truth 
(II Cor, 13:8). Two verses that open Psalms 99 and 97 may 
speak our final word. 


“Jehovah reigneth; let the peoples tremble. 
He sits enthroned above the cherubim: 

Let the earth be stirred with emotion” (99:1). 
“Jehovah reigneth: let the earth rejoice” (97:1). 


Three Theories of the Atonement 
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This paper does not claim to treat all the theories of 
atonement that have been developed in Christian history. 
One interesting thing about the history of this subject is 
that there was never developed any ecumenical or univer- 
sally recognized view such as was developed in the first 
five or six centuries on the person of Christ. But there were 
developed, mainly after about a thousand years of Christian 
history had passed by, several theories that were distinct 
in their types. We cannot touch some of them. We under- 
take a brief and wholly inadequate view of three of these. 


The Penal Theory 


One of the most definite of these theories is the penal 
theory. It is still widely held, but it has never been uni- 
versally accepted. Its historical and logical forerunner was 
the theory of Anselm. It was given a rather definite formu- 
lation by John Calvin in his Institutes, but its most definite 
and rigid formulations came in some of the post-reformation 
theologians and creeds. Luther has usually been claimed 
by the advocates of this view, but Luther was never so 
clearly and consistently committed to this view as was 
Calvin. There are those today who would claim Luther for 
quite a different view. 

The penal theory of the atoning work of Christ might 
be stated somewhat as follows: 

The nature of God is such that sin must be punished. 
In the nature of the case God has no choice in the matter. 
He is not compelled by anything outside of himself to 
punish sin, but his own nature is such that he has no choice 
but to punish. 

It has often been said that God might be merciful but 
that he must be just. According to this view, forgiveness is 
optional with God, punishment of sin is not. God’s justice 
binds him to punish sin. He could not be just without doing 
so. It comes down to the point, then, that God would be 
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unjust if he did not punish sin. If he failed to do so, the 
foundations of the moral order of the world would crumble. 

Sometimes men have gone so far as to say that God 
never forgives sin. Sin must always be paid for. God may 
forgive the sinner, but sin must be punished. 

Anothe rprinciple underlying this theory is that ,while 
sin must be punished, it may be punished in the person of 
another than the sinner. Justice demands the punishment 
of sin, but not necessarily the punishment of the one who 
committed the sin. It might be punished in one who was 
accepted as his substitute. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that all thoroughgoing theories of atonement have recog- 
nized in some sense the principle of substitution, but no 
theory has been more definite and specific in recognizing 
and emphasizing this than has the penal view. It is funda- 
mental to this view that Christ became the legal represen- 
tative of the sinner and paid in full the penalty of his sins. 
Those who have held this theory have not always agreed 
as to the ground of his representation of the sinner, but as 
to the fact there could be no difference. The very essence 
of the theory is that Christ did bear the sinner’s penalty so 
that the sinner could be delivered from the penalty. 

Sometimes this idea of substitution was carried to the 
extent of stating it in quantitative terms so that Christ was 
regarded as dying only for the elect and guaranteeing the 
salvation of all for whom he died. 

It is worth noticing that sometimes the theory has been 
stated in terms of penal satisfaction, as we have been stat- 
ing it, but that at times it has been stated in commercial 
terms, in terms of the payment of a debt. Sin was regarded 
as a debt (as at times it is in the New Testament) and 
Christ’s work in saving us was regarded as the payment of 
a debt. Under this analogy, it was a very easy matter to 
state the case in quantitative terms. A debt must be paid in 
full to be paid at all. Ninety-nine cents will not pay a debt 
of a dollar. In this way one came to the conclusion that 
so much suffering must be endured to pay for so much sin. 
Moreover, a debt cannot be cancelled twice. When it is 
paid, it is paid. Ifa surety pays the debt, the creditor has 
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no further claim on the person for whom he paid. Hence, 
this view said that Christ paid the exact amount owed by the 
elect, no more, no less. Hence, those for whom he died 
must be saved and no others. 

This view is strong in its logical consistency and clarity. 
Granted its fundamental presuppositions, the view is clear 
in its reasoning and in its conclusions. While this view in its 
post-reformation formulation and more recent statements 
is not to be identified altogether with Anselm’s view, the 
two are the same in their main features. And Anselm, in 
spite of certain extraneous and alien features that really 
did not belong to his view, gave a closely reasoned and 
logical statement to his theory. His view, and the more 
recent penal view, each is a fairly consistent one from the 
standpoint of logical coherence and consistency. 

This theory is based on a one-sided view of God. It 
stresses the justice of God to the neglect of other aspects 
of the character of God. Sometimes theology in its dis- 
‘cussions would use the term holiness. Sometimes it would 
speak of righteousness or justice of God. But whatever. 
term was used, it stressed the fact that the punishment of 
sin was not optional with God; it was mandatory. God was 
bound by his very nature to punish sin. Mercy was op- 
tional with God; the punishment of sin was not. It almost 
-seems to say at times that God’s chief concern is the main- 
tenance of his justice, that God’s chief concern is to vindi- 
cate his justice, no matter what else happens. One Baptist 
theologian, Dr. A. H. Strong, taught that holiness was the 
supreme atribute in God and that holiness gave the law to 
the other attributes. He defined holiness as self-affirming 
purity. In relation to our subject, he practically identified 
it with penal justice. I could not agree that justice, holi- 
ness (whatever term one wishes to use) is any more funda- 
mental in God than love. John says that God is love. Love 
is the very essence of his being. 

One of the temptations in theology has been to abstract 
the attributes of God from each other and set them over 
against each other in antithesis, if not in opposition. An- 
other Baptist theologian, Dr. J. P. Boyce, represents mercy 
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as pleading for the sinner while justice demands his punish- 
ment. Such a conception of opposition among the attributes 
is due to our abstract processes of thought rather than to a 
conflict or disagreement in the moral nature of God. 

Speaking of God as if justice were the supreme attribute 
of his nature and saying that God must punish sin whether 
he is merciful or not, shows that we are thinking of God 
as revealed in terms of law, not in terms of grace. I would 
not say that it is thinking of God in Old Testament terms, 
because the Old Testament clearly reveals the mercy of 
God. It is rather thinking of God in terms of abstract moral 
law and exalting penal justice to the supreme place among 
moral ends. 

But is it a Christian principle that God must necessarily 
punish sin? At least this is not a self-evident principle. 
Is it not conceivable that God might redeem man instead 
of punishing him? Is it necessarily a choice between punish- 
ing sin and doing nothing about it? At least it is conceiv- 
able that it might be a choice between punishing the sinner 
and redeeming him. . 

To talk about punishing sin apart from the sinner is 
dubious language. Sin apart from a sinner is only an ab- 
straction. Many a sinner would be willing for God to punish 
his sins if he could be left out of the count. It is the sinner 
that is punished rather than the sin. To punish the sinner 
is to inflict on him the penalty of sin. And the heart of 
the penalty of sin is spiritual death. It is banishment from 
God. The very nature of sin is alienation from God. It 
breaks the tie that binds the sinner in spiritual fellowship 
with God. When that tie is broken the sinner dies spirit- 
ually. Such spiritual death could not have been suffered by 
Jesus Christ, the sinless Son of God. He did not die spirit- 
ually as the sinner dies. The penalty of sin in that strict 
sense could not be transferred. It is essentially and neces- 
sarily a personal matter that could not be put on somebody 
else. 

But it is possible for one to suffer the evil consequences 
of another’s sins. If one wishes to use the term penalty in 
a sense broad enough to include these evil consequences, 
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then we could say that Jesus suffered the penalty of our 
sins. But that would be using the term in a rather loose 
sense. Love must always and necessarily suffer the evil 
consequences of the sins of one who is loved. That is in- 
evitable. But this does not mean that penalty or guilt in 
the strict sense of these terms has been transferred from 
the guilty sinner to the innocent lover of the guilty. Calvin 
says that “he suffered in his soul the dreadful torments of 
a person condemned and irretrievably lost.” (Institutes, BK 
II, Ch IX, VI, X). In that sense I think I would have to 
say that substitution is impossible. 

The sinner dies to God in sin. To die in sin means that 
the sinner loses his capacity for knowing God and for hav- 
ing fellowship with God. Christ died to sin, but for the 
sinner. His death to sin did not break his fellowship with 
God. It brought him rather in the resurrection to a new 
plane of being and into a place with God that was impossi- | 
ble to him while he lived in the flesh. 

One of the most serious indictments, as I see it, to be 
brought against the penal theory of atonement is that it 
gives a view of salvation that is entirely inadequate. It 
might be summed up as follows. Christ suffered the penalty 
of the sinner’s sins in order that the sinner might go free. 
Christ bore our sins in the sense that he endured our penalty 
or paid our debt. The benefit to us is that when we believe 
in him, our penalty can be remitted, and we can be given 
eternal life. As the language of Calvin quoted above indi- 
cates, this was sometimes carried to the extent of saying 
‘that his suffering was of the very nature that ours would 
have been if he had not died for us. He suffered the very 
pangs of hell and so on. 

This idea of balancing credits was carried so far at times 
as to distinguish between the active and passive obedience 
of Christ. Christ obeyed the law perfectly in all its require- 
ments. This was due from him as a man under the law. 
This he did for himself. But no more than this was required 
of him. But he did more than this. He voluntarily died when 
death was not required of him. Death had no claim on him 
since he had lived a perfect life. So he died a voluntary 
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death and acquired extra merit. This idea as presented by 
‘Anselm goes back to the Catholic conception of works of 
supererogation. This extra merit acquired by him could be 
used to counterbalance the sins of men. Thus the merits of 
Christ were imputed to us to balance our sins. His active 
obedience met the requirements of the law in his case and 
his passive obedience could be imputed to us to take care of 
our sins. It might be worth noting in passing that the New 
Testament nowhere speaks of imputing the righteousness 
of Christ to us. Paul does say that God reckoned the faith 
of men for righteousness, but the two ideas are not neces- 
sarily the same. 

For myself I reject this whole legalistic interpretation 
of Paul’s teaching about salvation. Paul does use legal 
terms, notably justification and adoption, but that does not 
necessarily mean that he taught a doctrine of legal or legal- 
istic salvation. We need to remember that such terms, when 
applied to spiritual matters, are always of the nature of 
analogies and are helpful until they are taken as literal, 
when we literalize them and then try to apply them at 
every point. Many men have reasoned like this: In the 
Greek language the word translated to justify means so 
and so. Paul used that word; therefore Paul must have 
meant by the word what the lexicons say the word meant. 
And in particular, they tell us that this was a term used in 
courts of law. One might as well argue that, because Paul 
used the terms sowing and reaping, therefore, Paul meant 
just what a farmer means by those terms when he uses 
them. 

To say that Paul could not have used these forensic 
terms in a non-forensic sense would be to deny Paul any 
originality in the use of language. That he did not mean by 
justification a legal conception of salvation, it seems to me, 
can be shown in this way. He uses side by side with the 
idea of justification other terms that are clearly vital and 
non-legal in meaning. For instance in Romans 8:1 he says: 
“There is now no condemnation for those who are in Christ 
Jesus.” “No condemnation” means justification. The op- 
posite of justification is condemnation. To be justified is 
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to pass out of condemnation. So here in Romans 8:1 ‘he is 
saying that the justified man is in Christ. To be in Christ 
is to be united to him. It is to be in vital relation to Christ. 
To be justified is not one thing and to have life in Christ 
another thing. They are two ways of denoting the same 
spiritual reality. Paul glides from legal to vital terms with 
no sense of jar or inappropriateness. Theologians have de- 
bated whether in Paul’s teaching justification or new life 
came first. Exegetes have said that in Romans the first five 
chapters set out his doctrine of justification, while chapters 
six, seven and eight set out the idea of new life in Christ. 
My position is that in chapters six to eight, Payl is not 
setting out something in addition to justification, but is 
rather enlarging on his doctrine of justification, answering 
an objection and clarifying the meaning of the doctrine. 

Another objection to the penal theory and the legalistic 
doctrine of salvation associated with it is the effect that 
this teaching has on the Christian life of those accepting this 
method of interpreting the matter. The tendency of this 
whole method of interpreting the Christian life is to en- 
courage one to believe that if he accepts Christ’s offering 
for him, then he is set free from the penalty of sin and is 
made secure for time and eternity, no matter what may 
come or go. I am convinced that oftentimes the result is a 
superficial sense of security and a shallow type of Christian 
life and activity. I am convinced that such a result actually 
comes about in many cases. 

Justification, to use Paul’s terms, or the forgiveness of 
sins, to use the favorite term of Jesus, was more than the 
remission of penalty. It was a transaction in which sin 
itself was nullified, or undone. More than that, it was a 
transaction in which man was changed and set on the 
upward road toward spiritual wholeness in fellowship 
with God. 

The Moral Influence Theory 

This theory goes back to Abelard in the middle ages. It 
never had, however, any wide influence in theology until 
recent times. It is usually credited to Horace Bushnell for 
its origin in American theology. A generation or so ago it 
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was widely influential in this country, especially among 
theologians of a more liberal type. It has lost some of its 
popularity in the years just past. 

This theory is, in many respects, the direct antithesis 
of the penal view. No doubt it arose and came to its posi- 
tion of influence as a protest against what was felt to be 
the unethical and harsh principles of the penal theory. It 
is sometimes called the moral influence theory, but some- 
times simply the moral view. Perhaps the term moral view 
is meant to denote that it is constructed on moral principles 
as opposed to the non-moral ideas of the penal view. It is 
called moral influence on the ground that it makes central 
the idea that the death of Christ was meant to exercise a 
moral influence over man. 

It is the opposite of the penal view in its view of God. 
It decries anything like wrath in God against man for his 
sin. It insists that God is love and love only in relation to 
man. Therefore, Christ did not die to change God. God 
does not need to be changed. All that is needed is that 
man should. change in his attitude toward God. 

This theory denies in toto the idea that Christ was pun- 
ished for our sins, or that he was our substitute as advocated 
in the penal view. 

This view denies that the death of Christ was necessary 
to satisfy the justice of God. God did not need to be satis- 
fied in that sense. The only obstacle to the sinner’s salvation 
is in the sinner, not in God. It is man that needs changing, 
not God. Christ died, therefore, not to influence God but 
man. 

The death of Christ was a manifestation of God’s love 
for the purpose of changing man in his attitude toward 
God. It was a pledge of God’s love. 

The penal theory said that the necessity for the death 
of Christ was the necessity of satisfying the justice of oGd. 
God could not forgive man until such satisfaction was made. 
The moral influence theory said that the necessity for the 
death of Christ was the necessity of changing man. No 
difficulty in regard to man’s salvation existed within God. 
The only difficulty was in man. The only thing that God 
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required was that man should repent, change in regard to 
God. So Christ died to furnish such a manifestation of 
God’s love as would lead man to repent and turn to God. 

This theory has one thing in its favor. It makes central 
the idea of the love of God. No theory can be considered 
Christian that does not do this. The New Testament makes 
central in its thought of the death of Christ that his death 
was a revelation of God’s love for sinful men. Christ did 
not die to win for man the love of God but to reveal that 
love. God does not love us because Christ died for us, but 
Christ died for us because God loves us. Any theory that 
obscures that idea is either non-Christian or anti-Christian. 

Both of these theories, the penal and the moral, suffer 
from abstract methods of thought. The penal view abstracts 
the justice of God from the other moral qualities in God 
and makes justice stand out above the others. The moral 
view abstracts the love of God and makes it one-sided by 
an over-emphasis, and by taking the element of security 
out of the idea of love. Each of them becomes a heresy 
by virtue of an overemphasis. All heresies arise in that 
way. Justice (or righteousness) is not justice as known in 
the Bible if it is purely punitive in relation to man. The 
righteousness of God is a quality that denotes the moral 
perfection of God including his mercy or grace. Love as a 
quality in God is likewise a quality in God that denotes his 
moral perfection. And it always has at its heart the moral 
integrity of the universe. Nothing condemns sin like the 
love of God revealed in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The advocates of this theory have usually emphasized 
the incarnation. This is necessary if the thought is to be 
made to stand out that it is God’s love that is revealed in the 
cross. If it is God’s love that is revealed in the cross, then , 
the oneness of Christ with God must be made clear. Here 
is the place where this theory goes beyond what is usually 
spoken of as the example theory of the significance of the 
death of Christ. The example theory viewed Christ as a 
man dying as a martyr to truth and duty. The benefit to us 
of his death is the benefit of a good example to be imitated. 
The moral influence theory views Christ as the Son of God 
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in a unique sense and as dying to manifest God’s love to 
sinful men. 


One difficulty of this theory is the difficulty of making 
clear how and why sin so endangers man’s spiritual welfare 
as to necessitate Christ’s death. If there is in God no con- 
demnation of sin, then why is sin deadly? On this point 
the penal theory has the advantage. In the penal view sin is 
deadly because God as holy reacts aaginst sin to condemn 
it. The moral influence theory is obscure at this point. It is 
difficult to make clear why salvation is so costly if we are 
not in real danger of perishing. 


This view tends toward a psychology of religion that says 
that the bad thing about sin is that man feels that it is bad. 
It tends to reduce the guilt of sin to man’s feeling of guilt. 
Sin is ruinous, not because it involves ill desert in relation 
to a holy God who condemns, but because man feels that he 
is unworthy. If he can get rid of the feeling of ill desert, 
then the problem will be solved. The tendency is to say that 
Paul, Luther, Wesley and Bunyan were abnormal in their 
- consciousness of guilt and helplessness. The type of experi- 
’ ence represented by these men should be replaced by a 
more healthy minded type, one that basks in the conscious- 
ness of the love and goodness of God rather than one that 
cringes in fear before God. 


But this at least should be kept in mind. It has not 
always been the men from whose experience the conscious- 
ness of God’s displeasure toward sin was lacking who have 
given us the most vivid and realistic conception of the love 
of God. It would rather be a question if the opposite has 
not been true. Has it not been the men like Paul and 
Wesley, who had a vivid consciousness of the ruin due to 
sin who have given us the most vivid accounts of the ex- 
perience of the love of God? Besides, if man’s religious 
consciousness is not to be trusted as to the ruin of sin, how 
do we know that it can be trusted as to the love of God? 
If man’s religious consciousness is illusory on the one 
point, might it not be also on the other? At least, we might 
remember that we do not strengthen the testimony of our. 
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Christian consciousness in regard to the love of God by 
questioning its validity in regard to the danger of sin. 


Atonement as Victory Over Sin 


This is not a complete theory in regard to atonement. 
It is rather a point of view which may be worked out into 
something like a complete theory in the future. The point 
of view has been set out by Aulen, a Scandinavian theolo- 
gian, in his book, “Christus Victor”, and by Sidney Cave 
of England, in “The Doctrine of the Work of Christ.” It 
strikes me as furnishing a fruitful point of view from which 
to regard something that I have been struggling with in my 
own mind. I will give a statement of it as it is now taking 
shape in my mind, without trying to distinguish sharply 
between what I have got from these men and what I have 
worked out for myself. 

For one thing, I think we need to consider the redemptive 
work of Christ more definitely from the standpoint of its 
results in our experience, and this view does that. Other 
theories have treated the matter too much from the stand- 
point of some abstract principle of moral law or government 
or something of that kind. This point of view is that of the 
concrete result in the lives of men. It at least seeks to be 
less abstract all the way through in its consideration of the 
matter. 

Let us begin with the consideration that there is real 
conflict between good and evil in the world. This view — 
could not make terms with any monistic philosophy that 
sought to reduce the conflict between sin and righteousness 
to a stage show or an exhibition of shadow boxing. It re- 
gards sin, not as a negative something or a lack of good. 
It regards evil as a positive force in deadly conflict with 
the good. 

Sin is positive rebellion against the will of God. It must 
be so regarded in monotheistic religion. Monotheism can 
be a system in which there is real opposition to the will of 
God. Man is not an automaton to be mechanically directed 
in a non-moral manner. It would not be too strong perhaps 
to say that sin constitutes a real problem even for God. It 
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most certainly is one that he cannot solve without cost to 
himself. Most certainly also, God cannot make terms with 
sin. When the penal theory says that God must punish sin, 
it is right in the sense that God must deal with it. He can- 
not leave it to go unchallenged; nor can he compromise 
with it. His holiness forbids that he should do either. 

The highest form of holiness is grace. Or if we want to 
consdier holiness as the all-comprehending moral perfection. 
of God, then we might say that grace is the highest element 
in holiness. Holiness is more than punitive justice. In the 
Old Testament we often see, especially in the Psalms and 
the latter half of Isaiah, that God as the Holy One, delivers 
or redeems his people. It is the arm of the Holy One that 
is made bare for the salvation of his people. 

In the New Testament we see that the most subtle and 
deadly form of sin is that which is developed over against 
the grace of God manifest in Christ. Here sin is most intense 
and most ruinous. 

- God may manifest his opposition to sin on one of two 
planes. One is the plane of law and punishment. The other 
is the plane of grace and redemption. Law and punishment 
may repress or suppress sin, but it leaves the sinner a sinner. 
It has no power within itself to change him. But grace does 
have power to change. Grace is a more effective means of 
dealing with sin than punishment. We talk about punishing 
sin, but as a matter of fact, that is abstract language. It is 
the sinner that is punished. Grace has the power to change 
the sinner. In dealing with the sinner graciously, God is 
seeking to nullify sin by transforming the sinner into a 
saint. 

But this means that sin must be condemned. Grace is not 
just the removal of the punishment of sin. Mercy is not the 
relaxing of the demands of the moral law and excusing the 
sinner in his sins. God cannot save the sinner without in 
some way utterly condemning the sinner’s sin. It must also 
be done in a way that the sinner will see, accept and endorse 
the condemnation of his sins. 

There is nothing that condemns sin like the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. There sin is unmasked and revealed in 
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its true character as nowhere else in the moral universe. 
In no place in human history is the diabolical character of 
human sin so revealed as at the foot of the cross. Repentance 
means that the sinner sees his sin as thus revealed in its 
hideous character and says Amen to it. His Amen to this 
condemnation of his sin is repentance. When he thus says 
Amen to his own condemnation, he passes out from under 
that condemnation. This is justification. 

The cross of Christ, then, is the focal point of human 
history. It is the point where the holiness of God and sin 
come into direct and final combat. There God became vic- 
torious over evil on a cosmic scale. There God undertook 
to conquer sin, not on the plane of law and punishment, but 
rather on the plane of grace and redemption. There God 
dealt with the power of sin redemptively, and overcame. 

This victory manifested itself in the resurrection. Jesus 
came forth alive from the dead. He conquered death be- 
cause he conquered sin. Sin and death belong together. 
They are two aspects of one dread and terrible reality. 
Christ conquered death because of conquered sin. 

The death and resurrection of Jesus are thus seen to be 
two aspects of one transaction. Neither has significance 
apart from the other. The penal theory has tended to view 
atonement as completed in the death of Jesus. The resur-: 
rection was regarded as a transaction to show God’s ac- 
ceptance of what Christ had done in his death. The view 
practically said that, except as a means of showing God’s 
acceptance of it, the atonement might have been regarded 
as complete without the resurrection. This view now being 
considered makes the resurrection a vital part of the work 
of atonement. There is no atonement except as sin is con-_ 
quered, as it is vanquished. According to this view, the 
cross was the place and the means of God’s dealing with 
and overcoming sin. To put it otherwise, Christ thus dealt 
with sin at the cross. He conquered sin and death. 

In the cross of Christ God did not deal with sin passively. 
It was not on the principle of submission and non-resistance. 
It was not giving over to sin to let sin and evil have their 
way. It was a positive method. It was positive resistance 
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to sin. It was the only kind of resistance that has in it any 
possibility of conquering sin — the resistance of grace. It 
was answering evil with good. Sin appeared to have its 
way. It seemed to conquer. But the very transaction that 
seemed to be the final and complete victory of sin and evil 
in the world proved to be the undoing of sin and evil. Man 
adjudged Christ unworthy to live. They condemned him to 
die. But God intervened and reversed the world’s judgment 
and Christ came forth victor, to live forevermore. 

This view gives a much more satisfactory interpretation 
with reference to the relation of the incarnation and the 
cross than do some other views. This view definitely puts 
the incarnation and the cross in line with each other as 
parts of one redemptive program on God’s part. It makes 
the work of the cross definitely the work of God-as incar- 
nated in Christ. Christ conquered sin and death because 
he was God incarnated in a human life. Jesus could not be 
holden of death because he was more than man. Some in- 
terpreters of theology, such as Bishop Westcott, have em- 
phasized the incarnation, saying that it was the union of 
man with God that counted and that God would have been 
incarnated in a human life if man had never sinned. This 
was held on the ground that human nature could find its 
true destiny only in God. Others, especially the advocates 
of the penal view, have laid all the emphasis on the cross 
and have said that Christ came into the world only to die. 
This view joins the two in an inseparable work of God in 
conquering sin. 

This view does another thing. It puts the life of Christ 
and death of Christ in line with each other as parts of a 
unitary transaction. We have heard it said that we are not 
saved by the life of Christ but by his death. The saving 
value of his work is so located in his death that one might 
say that no saving significance is really attached to any 
thing that he did up to the time of his death. 

But if we look on the cross as a final victory over sin, 
we can readily see the struggle there consummated going 
on all through his life. This gives new insight, for instance, 
into the meaning of his temptations. To conquer sin at the 
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cross on a cosmic scale he must first conquer it in his own 
personal experience. And in his own personal experience 
he did conquer sin and evil. The three phases of his tempta- 
tions in the wilderness were all related to his Messianic 
mission and work. But they were also intensely personal 
matters with Jesus. To be victorious in his work for others, 
to conquer sin for others, he must first conquer it for him- 
self. In conquering sin in his own life, he was establishing 
a base of operations from which he might conquer for others. 
In the wilderness (and in his life) he won on an individual 
scale, but all the while he was looking toward the larger 
and more representative conflict that was coming. His 
struggle in his individual experience was preparatory to 
the representative struggle of universal significance to 
come later, and the later struggle was the consummation of 
the earlier. 

It is easier for one to see the significance of the cross 
in its application to our lives from this point of view. From 
this point of view salvation may be regarded as the impar- 
tation to us of the spirit of the cross. The penal view tends 
to say that we are saved by being delivered from the pun- 
ishment of sin. Salvation has been interpreted too much 
in negative terms as being let off from something. Jesus 
says that if any one would be his disciple he must deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow him. Paul says that 
he has been crucified with Christ. Salvation is a death and 
resurrection. 

The nature of the Christian life is the spirit of the 
cross. To be a Christian one must embody and express the 
spirit of the cross. The spirit of the cross is expressed in 
our efforts to bring others to know Christ, whether the ef- 
fort is made in the homeland or in lands beyond the sea. 
There is no nobler or characteristic expression of this spirit 
than that of intercessory prayer. Intercessory prayer is 
prayer in which one undertakes before a God of grace to 
bring the blessings of grace on the life of another. 

Some men have tried to tell us that we find little about 
the significance of the death of Jesus in our Gospels. My 
conviction is that the spirit of the cross runs all the way 
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through the life and teaching of Jesus. The spirit of the 
cross is in every deed he performed and every word that 
he uttered. ; 

This is seen especially in the teaching of Jesus concern- 
ing our relations to others. I believe the whole field of 
Christian social ethics will stand an interpretation from 
the standpoint of the cross. Paul gives us the key thought 
when he exhorts us not to be overcome of evil, but to over- 
come evil with good. Some people say that we cannot con- 
quer evil. One cannot fight the devil with fire. He is too © 
much at home in that element. There are numbers of places 
where it would be worth while to think about the applica- 
tion of this principle, but we cannot pursue the matter 
further here. In the dealing of society with its derelict 
members; in the relation of nations with one another, 
especially in the dealing of the larger powers with the 
weaker nations; in the dealing of races with one another; 
and again, in the dealing of the stronger and more privileged 
races with the weaker and more backward ones; in the 
dealing of class with class in the economic and political or- 
and spirit of the cross would conquer sin and bring in a 
der; in all human relations, the application of the principle 
new order. 


Hugh Grotius as a Theologian 
H. J. Flowers 
Ellerslie, Eden Avenue, Swansea, Wales 

Grotius, or to give him his proper name, Van Groot, is 
called the “Father of International Law.” He richly deserves 
that title. There were, it is true, attempts to build up a 
system of International Law before his time. As far back as 
the time of the old City States of Greece, it was widely 
acknowledged that states must pay some regard to com- 
mon rules of morality in their dealings with each other. The 
Greeks always looked upon ethics and politics as simply two 
sides to the one study. There were certain common decen- 
cies of life that states must observe in their dealings with 
each other. There was the Amphictyonic Council, a council 
of Greek peoples, with the rudiments of law in it, to control 
the actions of states. There had been Church writers, many 
of them, before Grotius, and jurists who had dealt with the 
question of the law of nations. But they were out of touch 
with the real world. Grotius saw the increasing danger of 
war and the increasing complexity of the life of the world, 
and he began the serious study of the life of nations. It is 
his work in this respect and especially his classic De Jure 
Belliac Pacis, that will be applauded and studied again 
now, at the time of his tercentenary. But, at the same time, 
it must be remembered that Grotius was a Christian theolo- 
gian and Biblical scholar of no mean order. He was a 
voluminous commentator on the Bible, he wrote a small but 
influential book in verse on Christian apologetics or truth, 
and he wrote one of the classic books on the Atonement. It 
is as a theologian and not as a writer on International Law 
that I wish to study Grotius in this article. . 

First of all, seeing that it is the time of his tercenten- 
nial it would be well to relate the chief events of his life. 
They can be told very quickly. He was born at Delft in 
Holland on April 10, 1583. His early training introduced 
him to that liberal but evangelical school of religion that 
later he was to expound with such learning and power. As 
a boy, he showed outstanding intellectual and scholastic 
capabilities, so much so that he was able to go to the Uni- 
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versity of Leyden at the very early age of 11. At the age 
of 15, he took part in a minor capacity in an embassy mis- 
sion to the Court of France which was to prove of help to 
him in later days. On his return, he set up in practice as a 
lawyer in the Hague. By the time he was thirty years of 
age, he was a member of the Governing Body of Holland. 
Soon after that, he became involved in a public controversy 
which was being waged at the time, partly theological and 
partly political, as was the case with most controversies of 
that day, and he was sentenced to imprisonment for life for 
his part in it. This was in 1618. He escaped two years 
afterwards by the help of his wife, and went to France, 
where he lived for many years, partly on his literary work, 
and partly on a pension provided for him by the French 
King. During this time, he did the greater part of his 
writing. He also acted for several years as the Ambassador 
of Sweden at the Court of the French King. He died at 
Rostock on August 29, 1645. 

I propose to look at three aspects of the theological work 
of Grotius. 

I 

First, as a Biblical scholar. It is well for us to realise 
that we are dealing with a scholar who worked three cen- 
turies ago. That was at a time when the general attitude to 
the Bible was uncritical in the extreme. In the main, that 
attitude today is finished and done with. It needs no cour- 
age today to adopt the method of critical scholarship, in fact, 
it is all the other way about. What is probably needed today 
is in many ways a return from radicalism and modernity in 
theology to some of the fundamentals of the faith. Theology 
is of no value unless it can be preached. And scholarly as 
some modern theology is, it could not be preached by an 
angel. It has not enough in it to save the soul of a rabbit. 
But it still needs courage to stand up against modernism and 
to set out to show the substantial truth of Scripture and the 
substantial worth to modern life of the Biblical religion and 
ethic. But in the time of Grotius, it was the other way about. 
Then the doctrine of verbal inspiration ruled as a monarch. 
That that also meant an absolute and infallible interpreter 
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did not worry anybody. The Lutheran, the Calvinist and 
the Catholic Churches were all alike sure that they were the 
infallible interpreters of Holy Scripture, and they were all 
equally narrow in their demand that a state should have one 
and only one brand of religion in it. That could be just as 
uncomfortable and just as dangerous as to live in the one 
party state of today. Freedom of thought is a dangerous 
thing in any state which demands a common faith, either in 
politics or in religion. Once open the door to intellectual 
freedom, and you are opening a door that will get wider and 
wider open as time goes on. It may lead to criticism of the 
very foundations of the state itself. So that to advocate even 
to the mild and moderate degree that was possible in those 
days, the right of freedom, was a dangerous proceeding. 
For a man then to demand the right to think for himself in 
the field of religion was almost equivalent to the act of a 
man preparing his own neck for the block or his own body 
for the fire. Grotius saw that the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
,tion did not work. He was modern enough to see and brave 
enough to say that what made a man a competent historian 
was not the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, but knowledge of 
the facts, honesty of mind, ability to weigh evidence, and 
the art of writing. He also believed and said that the 
allegorical method of interpreting Scripture, which was 
necessary for the verbal inspirationist, if the contradictions 
of the Bible were to be explained, and yet which was in 
itself a plain denial of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, 
must not enter into Biblical interpretation at all. We must 
take the words as they are, and assume that they mean 
what they say, If you are to understand Scripture, you must 
sit down to it with the assumption that a writer means what 
he says. The qualification of a Biblical scholar is not to be 
an expert at working out jig saw puzzles. 

In exactly the same way, Grotius showed a most sensible 
and modern attitude to the Old Testament prophets. Any- 
one who is at all read in the history of prophetic interpreta- 
tion knows how distorted some of the prophets have been 
by their interpreters. They were not put in their historical 
setting at all. No attempt until quite recent days was made 
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to see them as preachers of the word of God to the people of 
their own day. They were regarded just as predicters of 
future events and mainly of Jesus Christ. Nowadays inter- 
preters of that type see Hitler and Stalin in the Bible. It 
would be wrong to say that Grotius saw the prophets as they 
were. But he certainly did see them as men speaking more 
to their own day than most others of his age did. 


II 


Second, he had something of value to say on the matter 
of Predestination. This appears mainly in his book, Con- 
ciliatio Dissidentium de Re Predestinaria et Gratia Opin- 
ionum. This, by its title, is plainly an attempt to find a 
middle course between two schools of thought. In this book, 
he deals with the Arminian and Calvinistic positions. 

Arminius held to the doctrine of predestination to eternal 
life, conditional on God’s foreknowledge of the faith of the 
person. Arminius is one of the leading representatives of 
the reaction against the strict doctrine of Predestination, so: 
firmly held to in the Reformed Churches. Soon after the 
death of Arminius, in 1630, the Arminian articles were 
published. 


These asserted that: 


(1) God has eternally proposed to save those who, 
through grace, believe on Christ and persevere, and to con- 
demn those who are incorrigible and unbelieving. (2) Christ 
died for all potentially, and for all believers actually. (3) 
Man has saving faith, not of himself, but by new birth, 
through the Spirit. (4) All good in man comes from this 
grace, though it is not irresistable. (5) This grace is suf- 
ficient for the victory of the believer. 

In contradistinction to all this, the orthodox Calvinist 
position was that predestination was an absolute and uncon- 
ditional act on the part of God. It had its origin only in 
God’s nature and grace. It was not dependent upon any- 
thing outside of God, either the faith of the man or his con- 
conduct. The predestination to damnation was not due to 
the particular sin of any person, but rather to the sin that 
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he shared with the whole human race. The central truth 
is the Sovereignty of God, with His final and irrevocable 
decrees, in which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Salvation is by pure, undeserved grace. It is of 
the will of God to give salvation to some, without any 
desert on their part, and to condemn others to destruction. 
Nobody has the right to boast or to grumble. God is King, 
and He can do what He will. The will of God is the only 
affective and the only right standard. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the doctrine of predestina- 
tion although it still has a place in theology and sociology. 
The central problem still with those interested in the divine 
ordering of human society is how to square the freedom of 
man with the overruling authority of God. The knot can 
be cut by a denial of one or other of the two assertions. We 
can say either that man is not free or that God is not Sov- 
ereign. But both are implicated in Christian experience and 
conviction. That problem faces us in the twentieth century 
just as it did our fathers in the seventeenth. But it is not 
my purpose to discuss that. Much less is it my purpose to 
try to build up a theodicy. All that I wish to do is to show 
the middle position of Grotius in this controversy. 

He did not go as far as either Calvin or Arminius. He 
had far more faith in a living God than had Arminius. But 
he had far less faith in an Eastern potentate than had Calvin. 
He held to a certain predestination, but he held that that 
was prior to the knowledge of God that the person pre- 
destined would have faith in Him. But Grotius still held 
to the assertion that God foreordained some to salvation and 
others:to destruction, merely as an act of will on His own 
part. Obviously, salvation cannot depend upon merit, be- 
cause we are all sinners and have come short of the grace 
of God. He hesitated over whether or not the grace of 
‘God was irresistible. But, at the end, he seemed to think 
that a man could and would have to submit to the grace of 
God, if it were the will of God that he should be saved. But 
he could resist that grace for a long time. Of course, the 
controversy over predestination was very bitter at the 
time. We have seen that it led to persecution. Seeing that 
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Grotius tried to adopt a mediating position, it cannot be 
said that he was popular with either side. Men who walk 
down the middle of the road never are. And to speak the 
truth, he has not much influenced thought in this matter. 


III 


That cannot be said with regard to his work on the 
Atonement. This was given in his book Defensio Fidei 
Catholicae de Satisfactione Christi, one of the most discussed 
books on the Atonement ever written. The first thing to re- 
member about it, and the first thing to remember about ail 
that Grotius said on the question of the Atonement, is that 
it came out in the course of a polemic against Socinianism. 
Grotius uses great legal and Biblical knowledge and much 
arguing ability to challenge the Socinians for their views 
and in the course of doing that, he builds up a theory of his 
own, which is as open to challenge as the one he attacks. 

To understand Grotius on this point then, it is necessary 
to know something of the Socinians. In the main, they were 
two, Laelius Socinus (1525-1562) and his nephew, Faustus 
Socinus (1539-1604). These built a school round them. But 
it was a school rather than a church. Their views were put 
forth in the form of a confession of faith by the Polish Uni- 
tarians in 1605. This school of thought was very radical, 
very critical and very anti-Trinitarian. It must be realised 
that Socianism came at a time when the Reformation was 
creating a great spiritual and intellectual upheaval. On 
all hands there was a contempt for creeds and orthodox 
ways of thought. Men had to be original at all costs. There 
was an outbreak of freedom and even of licence. The 
Socinians were the offspring of this sort of freedom. On 
the whole ,they took the intellectual aspects of religion as 
though they alone were of value. They betrayed a complete 
distrust of every kind of emotionalism. I cannot enter into 
a study of Socinianism. All that I can do is to say enough 
about what Faustus Socinus (the chief writer of the school) 
said about the work of Christ to make Grotius intelligible. 
This can be put in the form of a few propositions. 
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(1) In his definition of God, Socinus departed far from 
Christian tradition. He interpreted God in terms of will 
rather than in terms of character. God is omnipotent, he 
said. Beside Him, there is no power. No human interpreta- 
tion of God is a sufficient guide to go upon. God is eternal, 
almost unknowable and unpredictable. The will of God is 
past finding out. He is bound by nothing except His own 
nature, and seeing that it is impossible for the finite human 
mind to fathom the nature of God, that is equivalent to 
saying that God is absolute and arbitrary. This is plainly 
a conception of God derived only from logical reasoning, in 
which experience and Scripture alike have been left out of 
account. 

(2) Arising from this purely logical conception of God, 
we have a merciless analysis of the ordinary Christian idea 
of the Atonement. The death of Christ is not an atoning 
sacrifice, says Socinus. It is certainly a testimony to the 
preaching of the remission of sins. There was a foreordained 
penalty for the sin of men, and Christ did not pay that 
penalty. He was a sufferer from sin rather than for sin- 
ners. He was a witness to the guilt of sin. His death was 
a martyr’s death and not that of a Saviour. 

(3) Socinus asserted that the orthodox view of the 
justice of God was wrong. The Church interpreted the 
justice of God as the power of God to punish sin. There 
could be no salvation, therefore, so said the Church, without 
penal satisfaction. On the other hand, Socinus asserted that 
the justice of God meant His fairness, His rightness. God’s 
ability to punish or to forgive depended entirely on His own 
will and mercy. 

(4) Socinus said that God was pleased to accept the 
death of Christ as the ground of forgiveness. But he need 
not have done so. It was an act of the arbitrary will of God. 

Grotius will have none of this. He rejects completely the 
theory of Socinus concerning the relation between the death 
of Christ and the forgiveness of sins. He refuses to believe 
that Jesus was no more than a preacher of repentance, an 
example of faith, and a martyr put to death by men, outside 
of the purposes of God. He also rejects the view that God 


was only pleased to accept the death of Christ, but that 
He need not have done so. It is not a matter of the will of 
God, but rather of His essential nature. And the nature of 
God is not that of arbitrary will but that of moral governor. 
Here we reach the very nerve centre of the theology of 
Grotius. If we do not understand this, we may as well put 
his book down. For we shall never understand him. 

To Socinus, God was will. To Anselm, the forerunner, so 
omany think, of Grotius, the honour of God had been insulted 
by sin and it had to be vindicated. Orthodox Protestant 
theologians looked upon Christ as bearing in Himself the 
vengeance of God, because the law of God had been broken. 
Grotius followed none of this. To him, God was first and 
foremost a moral ruler. His laws were not arbitrary. They 
were rooted in the very constitution of the universe. A 
moral law was the law of God not because God said it should 
be so, but because that was the way that the world was 
made. Sin was not so much a matter of defying God’s private 
will: it was a defiance of God’s public law. It was anarchy. 
It was rebellion. Any moral being can overlook an offence 
against himself. He can forgive an insult to his own honour, 
he can forgive disobedience. It is a private matter and there 
it ends. But he cannot be so haphazard in dealing with an 
offence against public order. That must be preserved at all 
costs. To play fast and loose with the universe, that is to 
run the risk of the whole of human society being destroyed. 
The divine justice of which Grotius speaks is no longer that 
of tit for tat between a private person and the God who has 
been injured. It is the upholding of public law and order. 
Without that, all suffer and the universe crashes. 

It is plain that this was a new note in theology. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose, it is heresy. But it was needed. Grotius 
did at least two things for which the Church has not been 
grateful enough, and which the Church has not yet em- 
bodied sufficiently in its thinking. First, he began to break 
away from some of the older conceptions of God. He saw 
that God was no longer to be interpreted in terms outside 
of Himself, such as power and omnipotence. He was to be 
interpreted in terms of His own character, acts and purpose. 
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God is His own interpreter and He will make Himself plain, 
if only men and women will be brave enough and honest 
enough to look away from what they say or think is God and 
look at God as He is. God may be many things that Grotius 
did not see. Grotius forgets the Fatherhood of God, which is 
unfortunate. But he was not the only one who did that. 
As you read the history of Christian thought, you are struck 
more and more with wonder and amazement at the way that 
men forget God the Father. But if Grotius forgot that, he 
remembered what the world forgets so often, that God is 
moral, not a Grandfather Christmas, as some think, and not 
an arbitrary potentate, as others think, but a moral ruler, 
interested in the moral good of His people. At all costs, the 
King’s government must go on. And the King’s government 
is moral, rooted in the foundations of the world. God is out 
to see that men become good. If they do not, He will know 
the reason why. That was a witness worth having. 

And second, Grotius saw man, sin and salvation, dimly 
perhaps so far as the last was concerned, in terms of society. 
The value of the individual may well be one of the principles 
of the Christian religion, but too often has theology advo- 
cated a sinful individualism, especially when it has been 
dealing with the Atonement. A man is a man only in society. 
He is a fully saved man only in a fully saved community. 
And that community is not the Church, which Christ did 
not come into the world to save, but the world, which He 
did. This interpretation of the work of God in terms of 
society and morality was needed in the day of Grotius. It 
is needed now. 

But we need to go on. Man has sinned. The moral 
order has been defied and defiled. A man, nay the whole 
human race, has broken the law. Unless something happens, 
there will be anarchy and chaos. And God must do it. 
What then happens to uphold the moral order of the world 
in spite of sin? Of course, God could wipe all men out of 
existence, but that would be for Him to confess failure over 
the very people whom He has created for His own glory. 
He could leave sin untouched, but that would mean that the 
world would crash. It is just here that the theory of 
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Grotius displays lack of depth and the sense of the moral 
gravity of the situation. He has got himself into a tight 
corner and he cannot get out of it. And it is his moral 
seriousness and juridical fairness that have got him there. 
He is tied up to the law court and he cannot get out of its 
atmosphere. He is a lawyer writing theology, and not a 
theologian writing law. In law, in his day and in ours, there 
is no merely mechanical operation. There is room for 
clemency and the use of discretion by the judge. When a 
man breaks a law, a debt accrues between him and the 
state. The judge can, if he wishes, remit the penalty al- 
together. He can accept a sufficient compensation, a solutio, 
Grotius calls it, from some other person. Or he could in 
those days. In some cases, the compensation did not equal 
the amount of the indebtedness of the wrong doer, but the 
judge by the exercise of his own discretion, could accept it 
as such and let the prisoner go free. Grotius submits that 
as an illustration of what happened in the case of Christ. 
The sin of man was beyond redemption, if man himself was 
to provide the compensation. Christ, by submitting Him- 
self to the death of the Cross, gave complete compensation 
to God, which God, as ruler and judge, accepted and because 
of which he gave to man remission for sins. The debt of 
man cannot be met in full, but God accepts a gift of Christ 
as sufficient to justify Him in forgiving man. Christ could 
provide this compensation, says Grotius, because He was 
Himself the head of the whole human race and because He 
was so good in Himself. His death was a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the justice of God and it guaranteed our forgive- 
ness. Grotius asserted that there was no particular reason 
why God should accept this form of compensation. He might 
have chosen some other. He chose this, because it showed 
His mercy, His justice, and His determination to uphold the 
moral order. 

It is easy to criticise this theory. It has been most 
severely criticised. It is so strange, so unreal, so unlike God. 
It interposes between God and man just a mechanical trans- 
action which has no bearing on real life at all. And yet it 
must be remembered that it was propounded in the course 
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of a polemical work against Socinus: Socinus has asserted 
the impossibility of holding to the forgiveness and the satis- 
faction of God at the same time. That is, to put it in our 
words, God would not at one and the same time be both just 
and merciful. The Bible says that He can. Christian ex- 
perience says that He can. But Socinus, arguing on the lines 
of strict logic, said that two incompatibles could not both be 
true. He overlooked the fact that mercy and justice may not 
be incompatibles. And in any case, this is only one of the 
many apparent irreconcilables which the Christian, locked 
up in the divine mystery, finds beyond his understanding. 
But Grotius set himself to deal with that argument, and 
he dealt with it so effectively that it was never really neces- 
sary to deal with it again. Even the Unitarian today, the 
follower of Socinus in many ways, knows that there are 
mysteries in the divine grace that strict logic cannot fathom. 

But the weaknesses of Grotious must be shown. 

(1) His theory smacks and even smells too much of the 
law court. It is true that Grotius did good service in por- 
traying Ged as a moral governor, the upholder of the moral- 
ity and good order of the world. In that, he did good work. 
He forced man to think again about God. And any man does 
good service to his fellows who forces them to do that. They 
get so set in their ways. Theologians are as bad as others. 
Even when they are original, so often it is only in the way 
of expression and not in the way of ideas. Grotius introduced 
a new idea of God and for that we must be grateful. But 
when he dealt with the Atonement, he not only did not 
think of the Father: He did not think of the moral governor. 
He thought only of a lawyer’s office, full of books and 
briefs and dust. And that was not the atmosphere in which 
to discuss properly the meaning of salvation. Calvary sprang 
from the heart of a Father, and not out of the law books of a 
judge. 

Secondly, God, according to Grotius, stands outside of the 
sacrifice of Christ. He was pleased to accept it, but that is 
all. There is no understanding here of the depth of the love 
of God, Who for us and for our salvation gave us His son. 
There is no understanding of God who “so loved the world.” 
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There is a mere legal, almost a financial transaction. Grotius 
does not seem to realise that the Atonement can mean to 
us only what it means to God. It cannot call us to joy un- 
speakable and the sublimest actions of devoted service and 
adoration, if it means no more than God going to market 
and buying one thing, when he might just as easily have 
bought something alse. Here he seems to contradict him- 
self. If it did not cost God His blood, it cannot save us. 

Thirdly, it is not, as Grotius sees it, a saving act at all. 
It is merely a transaction that God has to carry through 
before He can save. Grotius shows no sign that, to him, 
salvation is a work going on now, going on always, until the 
very end of the world. God does something, and then for 
all that matters, He might as well go right away and leave 
us alone. The redemptive act is over and done with for 
ever. It is not related to the life of the believer or the work 
of God within the soul. 

Grotius was a great thinker, jurist and scholar. But to 
understand the central act of God in providing for and work- 
ing for human salvation, you need more than that. You need 
to know in your own soul the wonder of eternal grace and 
the mystery of the work of God’s Spirit within yourself and 
within the world. 


Christianity And Industrial Strife 


James A. Stewart . 
Broadway Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky. 


America is a battleground, the scene of a continuing 
movement of what in reality is revolution. It is the rebel- 
lion of those who possess not, against those who possess. 
In many ways the war from which we have recently 
emerged was indirectly traceable to this revolt of the 
worker. Adolph Hitler was able to channel for his own 
ideals the dynamic upsurge of the common man’s rebellion 
against a system that to them was tyranny. In our country 
it is a clash between capital and labor, between those who 
represent invested money and those who represent organ- 
ized labor, both skilled and unskilled. The country is being 
shaken to its very core as though it were in the grip of a 
malignant fever. 

The problem which I propose to deal with is one which 
confronts all of us as Christians and church members and 
most definitely those of us who Sunday by Sunday make 
pronouncements from our pulpits. Do we have a Word for 
this struggle? Dare we speak it? 

I foresee two objections to the Christian minister saying 
aught on this struggle. There are those who say that this 
clash between capital and labor is a matter beyond the 
jurisdiction of the church, that one is essentially material 
and the other spiritual in its concern. It was Stanley Bald- 
win, the steel magnate, who as prime minister of Great 
Britain asked, with heat, upon an occasion when some 
bishops of the Anglican Church offered to mediate between 
labor and steel manufacturers during a strike which had 
brought England to the verge of economic paralysis, whether 
the bishops would like it if they, the steel trust, should 
undertake the revision of the Athanasian Creed. It is plain 
what he meant: the matter involved in this strike is outside 
of and beyond the legitimate concern of the church. That 
such an attitude maintains in our own country at the 
present time is apparent to those who preach and are con- 
cerned over the present crisis. A second objection is on 
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the grounds that the church is unqualified to speak with 
authority since it lacks the necessary experience in indus- 
trial and economic matters. It should therefore keep silent. 
This position is also evident in Baldwin’s remark upon the 
proposed act of mediation by the bishops. 

If this struggle were solely and simply a matter of 
dollars or industrial efficiency, then perhaps the objections 
to the church’s pronouncement would be valid on the basis 
of impropriety and lack of experience. But the problem is 
beyond dollars or efficiency. There is an underlying and 
fundamental problem, and it is essentially a moral problem 
and as such comes directly within the church’s interest. 
When the minister makes pronouncement on the clash 
between capital and labor, he is not going beyond his pre- 
rogative as a spokesman for the church and his faith. That 
some such pronouncement must be made by the church is 
becoming increasingly evident daily. Men are bewildered 
and many of them are looking to the church for guidance, 
to the pronouncement of religion for light. It is quite 
true that we continue to have in our midst those who make 
little or no comparison of economic and social concepts 
with their basic theological concepts or the accepted doc- 
trines of their religion. There are many in our Christian 
community who assume that organized Christianity must, 
if it speak at all, lend its support to the status quo. Then 
there are those who fear social and economic interests 
on the part of the church in the sincere: belief that 
such interest must inevitably distract from the spiritual 
concern which is the church’s field of interest. These con- 
ditions of mind make it all the more imperative that the 
church concern itself with economic and social problems 
in general and with the present crisis in particular because 
basically the social and economic problems, upon analysis, 
will reveal an underlying moral problem. 

It is regrettable that evangelical Christianity for the 
most part, and no doubt out of a fear of what has been 
called “a false monism of the social and secular,” has been 
rather reluctant to admit, where it has not disregarded, any 
concern over social and economic problems. I say regret- 
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table for in so doing it left the problem to a liberal Protest- 
antism, which possessed a certain ethical strain and social 
concern and evaluated religion in terms of personal and 
social conduct, but lacked the truth of a redemptive Chris- 
tianity; a Christ who points the way but not a Christ who 
redeems. Stated bluntly it is this: Liberal Protestantism 
saw the problem and had concern but had no solution, or at 
best, an inadequate one; evangelical Christianity had the 
answer in the saving power of Christ but ignored or denied 
the problem. For most evangelicals the task of the church 
was to introduce men to the Eternal World. There its work 
ended. 


Evangelicals must decide. The crisis in our nation, the 
revolution that has shaken and continues to shake the 
world, is at our door and calls for decision. What shall we 
do? Shall it be a retreat to the caves of seclusion and a 
patient wait for God to act decisively in history, or shall we 
frankly face our economic and social problems, reduce them 
to the basic problem and make pronouncements according 
to Divine Revelation? For some of us the answer is clear, 
clear as the word of God and the implications of the gospel. 

An analysis of today’s clash between capital and labor 
reveals a threefold problem: (1) The question of private 
property; (2) The question of a just wage; (3) The question 
of the relative value of the material and the human. 


The Question of Private Property. 


It would be a gross error to believe that the labor move- 
ment as such in this country is opposed to private owner- 
ship of property, but we would be lacking in perception if 
we failed to recognize the fact that a minority within that 
labor movement, a small but militant and influential mi- 
nority has as a goal the abolition of private ownership of 
property. To sincere Christian-minded people, shocked by 
the inequalities of life and tired of the economic struggle 
in a competitive economy, the Utopian picture of communal 
life where men share and share alike, must prove attrac- 
tive. A condition where the individual possesses nothing but 
has all his needs supplied on the basis of “from each ac- 
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cording to his ability to each according to his need” seems 
to be the answer of God for a world torn by economic and 
industrial strife. To Christianminded men who see clearly, 
this ideal seems to be the kingdom of God and as such 
should have the support of the organized Christian com- 
munity. 

There is one fact, however, which, awakens to reality 
the dreamer of bewitching visions of a communal paradise. 
That fact is its complete impracticability. The achieving 
of the communal paradise presupposes that the problem is 
external to man or that the individual can be made what 
he needs to be by sociological and educational methods. As 
Niebuhr has pointed out “the Marxist illusion is partly de- 
rived from a Romantic conception of human nature. It 
thinks that the inclination of men to take advantage of 
each other is a conception which was introduced into his- 
tory by the institution of property. It therefore assumes 
that the socialization of property will eliminate human 
egotism. Its failure to understand the perennial and per- 
sistent character of human egotism in any possible society 
prompts it to make completely erroneous estimates of hu- 
man behavior on the other side of a revolution.”! The 
communist experience rests squarely on Behaviorism, which 
is that personality arises through a process of emotional 
conditioning and that the social medium provides the con- 
ditioning technique. This interpretation of a natural pro- 
cess leads logically to the principle that a homogeneous 
group operating consciously can make of its youth what 
it will. 

It seems to me that despite its theoretical appeal Be- 
haviorism has been found wanting, and that the biblical 
concept of man with something very wrong within man that 
sociological conditioning cannot remedy, is more true ac- 
cording to human experience and that it is this “wrong” in 
the human heart that precludes the achievement of the 
communal paradise, that in fact it turned a paradise into 
hell. Attractive and idealistic as a communal concept may 


1Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness, p. 110. 
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be, we as Christians accepting the realism of the Bible and 
its evaluation of human nature, must, perhaps regretfully 
yet nevertheless surely, surrender this ideal. Not only must 
we surrender it, but with conviction we must pronounce 
against it as basically in error. 

Liberty is a word widely used today. Communism would 
tell us that there can be no real liberty for man until all 
privately owned property be abolished, especially industrial 
property. Advocates of the capitalistic system would say 
just as loudly and with as much conviction that communism 
means the end of individual liberty. The communist sees 
private property as an evil principle on the basis of ex- 
perienced capitalistic monopoly as expressed in great cor- 
porations where the worker must work on the terms of 
capital or starve. The capitalist. sees in communism the 
destroyer of liberty through the rightful observation that 
the individual in the communist state becomes a slave of 
the state. Experience bears out that the capitalist upon 
whom the worker depends for employment may be tyran- 
nical, but also that the communist experiment makes very 
real the danger of tyranny when absolute political power 
rests in the hands of a few men. 

Recognition of the relationship of private property to 
personal liberty was seen by the framers of certain of our 
great historical documents of human liberty: the French in 
1789 wrote into their Declaration of the Rights of Man that 
“property is an inviolable and sacred right.” The Virginia 
Bill of Rights put the means of acquiring and possessing 
property at the base and foundation of government. The 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights has much of the same em- 
phasis. All of which goes to show a clear concept, by those 
leaders of yesterday, of the inestimable value of widely 
diffused ownership as the most effective guarantee against 
all forms of tyranny. 

In the divine order of things man has a right to his 
own life, to freedom. So true is this that man has freedom 
to rebel against God. That Jesus believed this is seen in his 
treatment of human personality. Never did he take advan- 
tage of men. When men followed him they did so because 
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they willed to do so. With reference to the relation of private 
ownership not only of homes but of means of production, 
to this personal liberty, Bruner wisely observes: “The man 
who has nothing at his disposal cannot act freely. He is 
dependent on the permission of others for every step he 
takes, and if they so wish, they can make it impossible 
for him to carry on concrete activity. Without property 
there is no power to act. The man who treads on strange 
property at every movement he makes, is not a free man. 
And the word ‘property’ must be taken literally as own- 
ership, or, as we say today, private property. Without pri- 
vate property there is no freedom.’? 

The plain fact is that concentrated ownership of the 
means of production, whether by a few rich men or cor- 
porations, or by the state, must make wage slaves of the 
great majority of men. Their economic lot may be some- 
what better than men possessed of liberty, but they have 
lost the power to order their own lives save at the pleasure 
of their masters. They have lost the wherewithall to fight 
back. As someone has said, “they cannot stand on their 
own because they own nothing on which to stand.” Such 
men are not men but slaves, and slavery of man is contrary 
to the will of God. Thus it is made imperative that the 
church make pronouncement in this battle for America, a 
pronouncement against corporation monopolies, but also 
against the abolition of private property which might well 
make man a slave of the state. Private property widely dif- 
fused is man’s surest barrier against tyranny. Private prop- 
erty is the guarantee of his liberty. 

The Bible presents private property as the normal con- 
dition. The blessing of God on Abraham; the Old Testa- 
ment law for the return of property at the stated intervals to 
original families; the commandment “Thou shalt not steal” 
—-all infer private ownership. The movement to abolish 
private property is an immoral one despite its idealism. Be- 
cause of what man is, private ownership is a distributive 
sense, is man’s greatest safeguard against tyranny and slav- 
ery. On this question the church dare not stand mute. 


2—mil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, p. 59. 
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The Question of a Just Wage. 


The second question revealed in the analysis of the 
shattering clash between capital and labor is the matter of 
a just wage. We have on the one hand labor demanding, 
and engaging in organized and sustained pressure to achieve 
higher wages, and on the other hand capital and industry 
resisting those demands. The question we must inevitably 
face is: what is a just wage? 

One answer is in line with what has been the rather 
prevalent idea, the law of supply and demand. On the part 
of the employer this meant the lowest wage figure for 
which help could be hired; on the part of labor it meant 
the highest wage that could be exacted. This practice meant 
that in times of high employment wages went high and the 
economy tended toward inflation; that in depression men 
must work for the pittance of a slave. The abuses of this 
have been evident whenever and wherever through local 
circumstance labor is absolutely dependent upon a local 
and single source of employment. With few exceptions 
wages in such cases have been kept little if any above mere 
subsistence levels. On the other hand, when labor has 
through organization created monopoly the reverse is true. 
In such cases demands have been made for wages beyond 
the ability of the employer to pay. There have been in- 
stances where employers were forced to close their business 
enterprises as unprofitable ventures. 


There is involved here a moral question and as such it 
comes squarely within the jurisdiction of the Christian 
message. The question is related to human life. Christianity 
would say in reference to it that labor, as life in expression, 
is not a commodity like a sewing machine or an automobile 
to be traded for so much money on the basis of a competitive 
trade as in the law of supply and demand. It is a social and 
religious question. Man is entitled to a decent living for 
himself and his family. Society must guarantee this and 
the followers of Christ must abide by the implication of the 
gospel’s truth. What’s mine is yours if you need it is surely 
the teaching of the parable of the Good Samaritan rather 
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than what’s yours is mine if I can get it, or what’s mine is 
my own and I mean to keep it. Unless we admit the prin- 
ciple that labor is not salable there will be no point in in- 
quiring what a just wage is, for under such circumstances 
the concept of justice does not enter into it. 

Another answer to the question of a just wage is that 
all men should receive the same sum. The injustice and 
impracticability of this is at once apparent. It just doesn’t 
work. Man with more responsibiilty must have more re- 
muneration. Equal wages would not mean equal considera- 
tion for men are different in their needs. Take as an illus- 
tration the matter of Europe’s starving millions. Shall we 
in the name of justice give to each one the same amount of 
food, to a girl of ten and a vigorous working man of forty? 
The injustice of such treatment is apparent. Equal wages 
to all men would not mean equal treatment but inequality 
of treatment. It would also prove impractical, for the 
greater the responsibility the greater the reward is a prin- 
ciple man of necessity must observe, man being what he 
is. Men are equal with respect to certain things, certain 
rights such as freedom of worship, of speech, to learn, to 
have a home, to the basic necessities of life. Men are un- 
equal in ability, in social position, in artistic temperament 
and judgment. With refeernce to those things in which men 
are equal there must be equality of treatment but in those ~ 
things in which men differ, for treatment to be just it must 
be unequal. “Equaliy of treatment is only possible because 
and insofar as actual inequality is set aside and disregarded 
as immaterial ... it takes the most vital point for granted, 
namely that human beings can be treated as equals in cer- 
tain relationships, in spite of the fact that they and their 
circumstances are actually unequal.” 

I believe, however, that the final answer to the question 
of a just wage will be found in the nature of the question 
to be discussed next. 


The Relative Value of the Material and the Human. 


The Biblical concept is that man is of infinitely more 
value than things; in fact they stand in different categories. 
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This evaluation of man is not an objective appraisal but 
derives from Divine Revelation. Man’s value does not de- 
pend on man’s intrinsic worth or in his power to produce 
in creative activity, but on the fact of a certain attitude 
maintained toward man by God. God loves (Agape) man, 
not because of what man is but because of what God is 
(Agape). This love of God is not in the nature of a reward 
for something man is or does but is extended to man in spite 
of what man is. This revolutionary truth (a truth peculiar to 
the Christian faith) puts man apart from and above all 
else of God’s earthly creation in value. The basis of this 
true humanism is theological and implies, of course, that 
true democratic philosophy is grounded in God and that 
democracy loses its necessary foundation when God is ig- 
nored or denied. The dignity of the human soul would be 
an arbitrary concept apart from the truth of God’s love for 
man. The concept of man was the main issue in the conflict 
from which we have just emerged. Totalitarianism ap- 
proached the human in the pantheistic method, descending 
from the whole upon the parts; filching rules from the wider 
sphere to import into the narrower, determining man’s value 
on the basis of his function as a member of the State. Man 
in such philosophy has but a relative value and his rights 
exist only on sufferance from might. Even the great Aris- 
totle looking at man in such light saw the laborer as but 
a living tool (doulos empsuchon organon), and laid it down 
that the relation of master and slave admits of no rights. 


In this conflict of man and things the Christian pulpit 
dare not remain mute, for in the Gospel man is of supreme 
value. The thing must never be allowed to deny to man 
the full and complete realization of his basic and God-given 
rights. 


We must look at the relative value of the human and 
the material from yet another angle, that of production. 


Capital and invested funds representing—with some excep- , v 


tions of course—bygone work and thrift, and labor are con- 
tributory factors in the matter of production. Both are 
necessary. Capital by itself produces nothing; labor by 
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itself could produce little if anything. There must always 
be an investment. Modern industry demands buildings and 
machines which represent invested funds. 

The question then is, to whom do the profits belong? 
To capital? Surely not altogether, for capital did not create 
the profits. To labor then? Certainly not, for without capital 
investment there could not be the productive industry. To 
deny to the investor any return in the way of dividend on 
investment on the basis that only labor creates would be to 
ignore the important fact that while capital is not an active 
producer it nevertheless is an essential factor in production. 
As such a factor it must have its appropriate reward. 

To whom should the profits belong? To be ethically 
sound, to be true to both labor and capital, there must be 
some form of participation. Management must ever be 
cognizant of the fact that in production with resultant 
profits, man has made an investment in terms of labor which 
is life, a life made sacred by the love of God. Capital in- 
vested is important and significant of work and thrift, but 
human life invested is infinitely more important since of 
all values on earth human life is the most precious. On 
the other hand labor must fully recognize the fact of fi- 
nancial investment and what such investment represents 
in the way of risk and sacrifice. Some form of participa- 
tion in profits is the answer. 

The rights of both the investor and the worker must be 
respected, Labor must recognize the essential contribution 
of the investor, and the latter must recognize the creative 
role of labor and of the investment of life. Private property 
related to human liberty, a just wage based on the creative 
contribution of labor and of human life as. being of supreme 
value, are the reasons why the church dare not remain silent 
in this clash between capital and labor. The church must 
recognize the evil in all monopolies, whether they be of 
the state, capital, or labor. Organization for monopoly of 
any kind is the enemy of human liberty. 
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Ten Vital Messages. By John R. Sampey. Broadman Press $1.25. 


For several years Dr. Sampey has been a favorite radio 
preacher over WHAS in Louisville. His voice and his mes- 
sages have received wide praise, and a wide audience feels 
deep regret that in recent months he has had to relinquish his 
assignment. However, he has graciously selected ten of those 
messages and put them in permanent form for the many 
who will desire them. 


One reading these sermons is impressed by the fact that 
Dr. Sampey is preaching to human needs, touching not one 
but the various areas of religious concern. They are 
evangelistic, spiritual, doctrinal and moral, bringing truth 
to bear upon all of life. The word simplicity well character- 
izes the entire series. There is a simple faith running through, 
simple in the sense of single, unmixed, straight forward. 
There is simple truth in the sense of ideas clearly stated. 
There is simplicity of purpose that none can miss as the 
sermon moves toward personal application. And Dr. Sampey 
has the gift also of direct and simple language. 


In reviewing the content of these sermons one would like 
to refer to each one. Special mention must be made of “Faith 
Overcoming Doubt” in which the conflicts of faith and doubt 
are portrayed on the canvas of that father’s experience, who 
said “I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” “The Christian 
Cannot Be Cornered” is full of encouragement and fortifica- 
tion for men who feel themselves beset beyond their powers. 
“Three Popular Bibles” is a comparison of the Bibles of the 
Jews, Protestants and Roman Catholics which points out the 
broad common heritage in the Old Testament and much of 
the New Testament, and aims at a broad understanding and 
sympathy, while at the same time it exalts the supreme and 
unique in the Christian Bible as expressed in John 3:16. The 
final sermon on “The Magnet Drawing All Men” expresses 
the fact and the faith that is at the heart of the entire series. 
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Many readers, already indebted to Dr. Sampey for many 
ministries will thank him for this added blessing. 
J. B. WEATHERSPOON. 


Faith and Reason. By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1946. 251 pages. Price $2.50. 


This is the first of a two volume set under the title Reason 
and the Christian Faith. Volume II, which is soon to come 
from the press, will bear the title Faith, Society, and the 
Problem of Evil. The present volume contains four full 
chapters and two lengthy appendices. Chapter I deals with 
religion and reason. Defining religion generally as “our 
normally necessary whole-response to what is considered to 
be most important and most real,” Ferre goes on to define 
right religion as “our fully positive whole-response to the 
complete combination of what is most important and most 
real.” This whole-response includes emotions, reason and 
will, but it is with reason in relation to faith that the book 
deals specifically. The standards by which right reason 
should be tested are set forth and examined. The second 
chapter gives an analysis of the assumptions and methods of 
science in relation to the interpretation of religion. The 
author sets forth thirteen phases of the scientific method that 
need to be criticized and corrected. They may be regarded 
as weaknesses, or as trends that may lead to false conclusions 
unless corrected. The third chapter presents a study of 
philosophy in relation to the task of interpreting religion. 
Here Fere calls attention to three standards by which philo- 
sophy should be judged: inclusiveness, coherence, and objec- 
tivity. He recognizes the close relation between philosophy 
of religion and theology, and insists that his work is in 
the former realm. But in the matter of ethics both philosophy 
and theology have a primary interest. The author’s distinc- 
tion between philosophical and theological ethics toward 
the close of this chapter is very helpful. 

In the fourth chapter an analysis of religion is presented 
in terms of five essential characteristics: the selective ideal; 
the selective actual; the existential ultimate; the reflexive 
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superspective (the perspective from the most high); and the 
dynamic self-verification. Around this scheme of analysis a 
thorough discussion of the meaning of religion is given, with 
frequent incisive references to views held by leading thinkers 
of our day, both in the realm of philosophy and of theology. 

In the appendix on Faith and Reason, the meaning of faith 
is examined in a rather broad perspective, but bearing 
especially upon its existential and theoretical aspects. The 
volume closes with an appendix that says that Reason Must 
Become Religious. 

Those who have read the author’s earlier books will wel- 
come this as the foundation of what promises to be a grow- 
ing series of volumes setting forth his mature interpretation 
of the Christian faith. Some may regret that he has chosen 
t o place it in the frame of the philosophy of religion rather 
than theology, thus restricting, for example, a distinctly 
Christian definition of religion and faith, as well as of ulti- 
mate reality. But a further clarification in this direction may 
be expected in subsequent volumes. Ferre frequently uses 
apt illustrations, for which the average reader and the 
preacher and teacher will be especially grateful. On this 
score he is an artist. The presentation of his material fol- 
lows a clear analytical method, thus greatly simplyfying the 
study of the book. The reason is closely knit and progressive. 
The book should be appraised as a whole and yet the closing 
pages will prove especially worthwhile. 

There is no dobut now that Ferre is to be taken into ac- 
count in selecting the foremost interpreters of the Christian 
faith of today. This book should be required reading for all 
Christian students, especially ministers. It is stimulating in 
thought, challenging in perspective and gripping in style. 

H. W. TRIBBLE. 


Justice and the Social Order. By Emil Brunner. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1945. 304 Pages. $3.00. 


In the spirit of Huldreich Zwingli, Swiss reformer and 
patriot, Emil Brunner is both a great theologian and a pro- 
phet of the social order. His theological strength is widely 
recognized by readers of his The Mediator, Man in Revolt, 


The Divine-Human Encounter and a score or more of other 
important books; but those who have read Brunner closely 
are agreed that the distinguished Zurich professor is at his 
best when he applies his Christian faith to the social order. 
The Divine Imperative is a monumental work, and Justice 
and the Social Order is a very important sequel. The con- 
flict between Barth and Brunner that centered on the ques- 
tion whether the image of God in man was destroyed by the 
Fall brought to light an important difference between the 
two Swiss theologians. Brunner would not agree that the 
work of God in creation is destroyed by the Fall; on the 
other hand, creation is not swallowed up by redemption, at 
least not in history. This bridge-head in the created order 
affords a point for natural theology and for a Christian doc- 
trine of social justice. Until now that subject has been 
virtually neglected in Protestant theology although Roman 
Catholics have long realized its importance. In this work 
Brunner undertakes to satisfy this need in Protestantism. 
The work is divided into two parts. 

Part I. Principles. With inspiring confidence and a 
clarity that is uncanny, Brunner expounds the relation be- 
tween justice and other ideas such as equality, law and love. 
The distinction between individualism and collectivism 
brings the function of love and justice into full focus. Jus- 
tice is to render one his due; love is to render one what is 
not due. Part II. Practices. But what is due one can be 
determined only as the other factors are considered. Fol- 
lowing through with the concept of “order,” Brunner applies 
justice to the international and political order, the family 
and economics. No claim is made for a final word on the 
subject, but the reader is likely to feel that a good start has 
been made. It could well be called a tract for our troubled 
times. Da.LE Moopy. 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick C. Grant, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 271 pages. $2.50. 


This book undertakes to offer in the words of the author, 
“a plain and simple statement, first of all, of what religion 
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is as it is lived and practiced by the great majority of Chris- 
tians at the present day. For what is needed by many of us, 
I strongly feel, is not so much a further discussion of religion, 
viewed objectively and from the outside, as some help and 
guidance in practicing it, experiencing it, so that we can 
come to know it immediately and from the inside.” 

The author has succeeded in giving us a strong and help- 
ful book in line with this purpose. More books like it are 
needed today. It is apparent that Dr. Grant has written with 
the great body of Christian laymen in mind and it is 
obvious that he has entered sympathetically into the reli- 
gious feeling and problems of the average Christian. There 
is in most of the discussion, however, a certain philosophic 
approach and an erudition which may limit the usefulness 
of the book. And yet a certain amount of erudition and 
some depth are inescapable in the treatment of religious 
belief and practice, and the thinking writer (who is often 
a philosopher and teacher) is often puzzled to know how to 
present his ideas in such manner as to preserve depth and at 
the same time maintain popular appeal. But be that as 
it may, Dr. Grant’s book will prove very helpful to ministers, 
teachers and religious leaders. Its patent reflection of the 
author’s own deep religious experience and sincere piety 
strengthens the appeal of the book for all who are seeking to 
find a way to practice their religion day by day. 


Dr. Grant undertakes to define religion and then proceeds 
to elucidate what he conceives to be the important elements 
in its practice. He ventures this definition of religion: “Re- 
ligion is life controlled by the consciousness of God.” And 
now follow chapters on The Practice of Religion, Religion 
and Morality, Religion as a Personal Relation, Prayer and 
Communion, Religion and Sin, Religion and Suffering, Reli- 
gion and Mysticism, The Church and Its Doctrines, Religion 
and the Social Goal, Religion and Immortality. 

The chapters I liked best, and which I think are the 
strongest, are those on Religion and Morality, Religion and 
Sin, Religion and Mysticism, and Religion and the Social 
Goal. There is a tinge of sacramentalism, as is to be ex- 
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pected in one of Dr. Gran’t faith (Episcopalian), in the 
chapter on The Church and Its Doctrines. But it is interest- 
ing that while the author is an exponent of what he calls 
“Catholicity,” he allows in this chapter for dissimilarity in 
forms of worship. On this point he says: “It is no more 
natural or necessary that all men should worship alike than 
that they should play alike, or love alike, or work alike. Uni- 
formity exists on the surface, and can never be more than 
superficial. The deeper and more fundamental religion is 
to human nature, the more varied will be its expression. 
Vitality connotes variety.” 

Which of course is good sense and the expression of true 
Christian sympathy and tolerance. ; 

Epwarp A. McDowELL. 


The United States Moves Across the Pacific. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946. 174 pages. $2.00. 

The recent completion of his monumental seven-volume 
History of the Expansion of Christianity has placed Dr. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette in a position of undisputed leadership 
in his chosen field. He undoubtedly has a comprehensive 
grasp of history, such as few living persons have. And his- 
tory unquestionably is full of lessons for the present and the 
future. To become an expert historian, however, does not 
necessarily make one an expert diplomat. It is therefore to 
be regretted that Dr. Latourette has assumed the role of an 
authority on foreign affairs and has tried to forecast the Far 
Eastern Policy of the United States. 

To be sure, there is much helpful material in his his- 
torical review of American policy toward China, Japan, and 
other Eastern nations; and there are some fine insights into 
what ideal procedure in the future might be. But the whole 
book is academic and rather unrealistic. The scholarly his- 
torian simply does not belong in the chair of the diplomat 
nor in the place of the prohpet of things to come. It may 
be unkind to mention, but this reviewer could not help re- 
calling an article in The Christian Century (January 31, 1940, 
p. 140 ff), in which Dr. Latourette cried out against Christians 
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who were calling for an embargo on Japan, on the ground 
that they might provoke a “church-made war.” He argued 
that war would “defeat its own ends” and impose upon us 
the necessity “to continue to interfere actively in Far Eastern 
affairs—a costly procedure which would contribute to keep- 
ing that region upset and jeopardizing its peace.” His views 
were soon proven to be unsound. He now has changed his 
position and views with warm approval of a long range pro- 
gram of U.S. participation in Far Eastern affairs. Most of 
the statements in this latest book are probably true (Some 
are truisms). But the author is “out of character” and 
should heed the dictum, “Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” 


H. C. GOERNER. 


The Faith of a Protestant. By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1946. 76 pages. $1.50. 


Assuming that Protestantism is essentially a lay move- 
ment and that it is strongest when the average lay member 
is well informed, understands his beliefs and knows the 
reason for them, the author sets forth the central truths of 
the Christian faith in non-technical language for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the churches of today. It is a short 
book, the sentences are simple and to the point, and the 
material is treated in afair manner. The first chapter places 
the discussion in the context of the contemporary world 
situation, and prepares the way for the presentation that 
follows in succeeding chapters of the Christian view of man, 
of God, of Christ, the Resurrection, the Church, the Kingdom 
and the necessity of translating the Christian faith into social 
action. 

It is essentially a middle-of-the-road treatment. The posi- 
tion of the author with reference to critical problems is a bit 
more liberal than many conservatives will like and yet it is 
not extreme. On the other hand, his position on the Resur- 
rection is more conservative than many liberals will like, 
and yet is not the fundamentalist view. His position con- 
cerning the continuing need for the application of the gospel 
in contrast to the view that would build a social order upon 
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nurture and education, will please many. On the other 
hand, his failure to come to a clear position concerning the 
relation of the Kingdom of God to Christian service will 
leave many readers with questions in their minds. But all in 
all it is a stimulating treatment, one that should strengthen 
the faith of laymen whose minds are confused concerning the 
relevancy of the gospel of our day. And it should help 
preachers to make their messages more direct and vital. 
H. W. TRIBBLE. 


The River Jordan, Being an Illustrated Account of Earth’s Most 
Storied River. By Nelson Glueck. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 268 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a book about which a reviewer can use superla- 
tives without apology. It would be difficult to praise it too 
highly. It is unquestionably a masterful presentation of its 
theme: the Jordan River and its story. So artistically has 
the job been done that the study of names and places pro- 
duces in the mnid of the reader the sort of pleasure one 
derives from reading a good novel. 

This is a scholarly book but I have never seen scholarly 
work so happily presented. Geography, archaeology and 
history are blended in a remarkable narrative which reflects 
literary gifts as well as scholarly ability on the part of the 
author, who is professor of Bible and Biblical Archaeology at 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and who is also Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
and Field Director of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, in Jerusalem, and Field Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Baghdad. A good sample of 
the style is seen in the opening paragraph of the book which 
follows: 

“The Jordan is a weird stream. It twists and tears ever 
more swiftly downward in an almost incredibly sinuous man- 
ner from the sweet waters of the Sea of Galilee to the bitter 
wastes of the Sea of Salt or Dead Sea. Squirming frantically, 
burrowing madly, seeking wildly to escape its fate, the Jor- 
dan’s course from its crystal-clear beginnings to its literally. 
dark and bitter end is a helpless race to a hopeless goal. Like 
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Lot’s wife, it looks backward, but only inevitably to perish 
in the perdition of Bahr Lut, the “Sea of Lot,” as the Dead 
Sea is called by the Arabs.” 

The significance of the Jordan is abundantly illustrated 
with a re-telling in this vivid style of Bible narratives whose 
characters and locale were connected with this storied river. 

Over one hundred illustrations, modern photographs of 
the Jordan, places and ruins contiguous to the river, and of 
archaeological finds add to the great value of the book. Many 
of the photographs were taken from the air and give the 
benefit of perspective. The extraordinary character of the 
Jordan is thus illustrated in a remarkable way. 

Let no preacher, Bible teacher or student miss this book! 

Epwarp A. McDowELL. 


Baptist Distinctives. By W. R. White. Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee, 1946. 122 pages. 


The first five chapters of this book deal with Baptist 
beliefs concerning the Bible, the importance of the individual 
in all matters of religion, the meaning and nature of salvation 
and the ordinances, and the church in relation to the King- 
dom. The sixth chapter considers the problem of co-opera- 
tion among Baptists in Kingdom service, while the seventh 
and eighth discuss the Baptist position concerning co-opera- 
tion with other denominations and general religious bodies. 
The last chapter is an appeal for greater evangelistic and 
missionary efforts to lead the world to know and believe the 
gospel as Baptists preach it. Then in an appendix Dr. White 
quotes the statement of The Baptist Faith and Message, 
adopted by the Southern Baptist Convention in 1925, and 
the New Hampshire Confession of Faith. 

While the book is not designed for exhaustive study— 
either in the examination of basic Baptist beliefs or in ex- 
plaining the position of other groups—it should nevertheless 
serve as a stimulus to a thorough study of our doctrines and 
polity in relation to other groups of Christians, and it should 
lead to more cordial relations with other denominations. The 
material is presented in a form well suited for use as a study 
course text. H. W. TRIBBLE. 
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The Psychological Battlefront of Democracy. By Charles C. Josey, 
Ph.D., Indianapolis, Indiana: The Butler University Press. 96 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

This brochure by Professor Josey is a notable contribution 
to the literature of democracy in war time. Professor Josey 
has had a distinguished career as teacher in the field of psy- 
chology, and brings to this discussion rich resources of under- 
standing of both psychology and democracy. He points to 
the new battlefronts of democracy in the opposing ideologies 
of Nazism, Facism, Communism. His psychological analysis 
of Fascism is remarkably clear and convincing. With true 
insight he sees that Christianity cannot be friendly with 
these forms of political philosophy which exalt the state or 
the mass over the individual. Only in the principle of sacri- 
fice which is at the heart of Christianity can man hope for 
preaching material for the modern mind in this suggestive 
treatise. 


G. S. Dossrns. 


The Apocryphal Literature, a Brief Introduction. By Charles 
Cutler Torrey, professor of Semitic Languages, Emeritus, in Yale 
University. New Haven: The Yale University Press. 151 pages. $3.00 

“There was a time when, in this country,” the author, says 
says in his Preface, “a dozen of these ‘outside’ scriptures 
known as the ‘Apocrypha’ were as familiar in Bible-reading 
households as the twelve Minor Prophets; but after the con- 
troversy in Great Britain which came to a head in 1827 the 
English Bible ceased to contain these books, and the knowl- 
edge of them fell into neglect. The revival of interest has 
concerned not only the Apocrypha but also the other writ- 
ings of the same character and the same early period. Many 
of these had long been familiar, others came to light from 
time to time, and all of them are commonly included under 
the unsatisfactory title ‘Pseudepigrapha.’ Both groups must 
be taken into account in any thorough Biblical study, and 
cannot be ignored without serious loss. 


“Under these circumstances a concise handbook treating 
of the Jewish post-canonical literature would seem to be a 
real desideratum. There is at present nothing answering 
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to this description either in this country or in Great Britain, 
and the present volume is an attempt to meet the need. It 
is indeed a brief introduction, aiming to give only the most 
necessary information, but it provides references which can 
guide the student to the most important literature in the case 
of any book.” 


This statement by the author will give an excellent idea 
concerning the nature and purpose of this timely and helpful 
book. The “Special Introduction” in which the books of the 
Apocrypha are individually described is preceded by a “Gen- 
eral Introduction” which gives an excellent history of the 
Apocrypha as a whole. 

This introduction by a recognized scholar will be wel- 
comed by all students of the Old and New Testaments and 
will take its place among works essential to scholarly study 
of the Bible. Epwarp A. McDoweE Lt. 


The New Poland. By Irving Brant. Universe Publishers, New 
York, 1946. 116 pages. Cloth $1.50. 

This book will undoubtedly be branded as “political 
propaganda” by some reviewers. Whether it is or not depends 
largely upon one’s definition of propaganda and one’s own 
political bias. If it is propaganda, it is excellently executed. 
The book has the ring of truth and objectivity throughout. 
The author is unquestionably anti-British; he seems to be 
slightly pro-Russian; but he is above all pro-Polish in his 
desire that Poland be allowed to work out her own destiny 
free from outside interference from either Britain or Russia. 
In this he apparently reflects the attitude of the majority of 
the people of Poland. 

Irving Brant spent two months in Poland in the fall of 
1945 as special correspondent for the Chicago Sun. Most of 
the material in his book appeared first as articles in the Sun. 
He apparently covered Poland far more thoroughly than 
most American newsmen have, some of whom he severely 
criticizes for sitting in the hotel in Warsaw and sending out 
cablegrams based largely upon rumors and British-inspired 
propaganda. 
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Brant claims that Poland is going through a delayed eco- 
nomic revolution which is socialistic, but not communistic; 
that the Polish people are just as anxious to remain in- 
dependent of Russia and free from Communism as Americans 
are, but that they realize that no Polish government which is 
unfriendly to Russia can succeed; that Russian troops are 
being withdrawn as rapidly as chaotic conditions permit; 
that in a free election at an early date the Polish people 
will be allowed to decide upon their permanent form of 
government; and that most of the faults for which the 
present coalition government and the Russian influence are 
blamed are largely due to inevitable confusion and destitu- 
tion caused by war and German occupation. 

The book should be read critically, but with an open 
mind. Regardless of one’s point of view, his understanding 
of present day Poland will be greatly increased by Brant’s 
interpretation. In the next edition it is to be hoped that 
numerous typographical errors will be corrected. 

H. C. Gorrner. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Four volumes. Published by the Wm. B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. — $20.00 the set. 


Since 1887 when first published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons “Vincent’s Word Studies” has occupied an indispensable 
place among works on the Greek New Testament. The Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Company is to be commended for securing the 
copyright of this great work and re-publishing it. It would 
have been a misfortune for this useful set of books to pass 
into the category of books that are out of publication. 

I have always had a very high opinion of “Vincent’s Word 
Studies” and I have no hesitation in cordially recommending 
them to all students of the New Testament. Dr. Vincent’s 
comments are particularly good in the field of etymology, but 
his explanations and discussions of the use and signification 
of termis and idioms are exceptionally suggestive and helpful. 
The alert student will find in the comments a veritable gold 


mine of ideas for sermons and lessons in the New Testament 
books. 
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The “Word Studies” are of course based upon the Greek 
text, but they are so written that the student who has no 
knowledge of Greek can get much help from them. 

Epwarp A. McDowELL. 

Jesus and Our Human Problems. Robert E. Speer, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 192 pages. Price $2.50. 

For a full generation evangelical Christians of all types 
have rejoiced in the rich and fruitful ministry of Robert E. 
Speer. In missionary and Bible conferences, evangelistic 
services, conventions and student meetings, as administrator 
and leader in missionary work, and through many books 
and articles he has inspired and challenged countless multi- 
tudes to give serious heed and unstinted devotion to Jesus 
Christ. 

The best that his friends would want to say about this 
book is that it holds up to the standard of his earlier works. 
A few weeks ago he spoke in a chapel service at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary and exhibited the same 
alertness and vigor of mind and spirit that he demonstrated 
at the Student Volunteer Conference in Des Moines in 1919. 
And that is the impression that I have in reading this book. 
It is carefully planned and written, thoroughly documented 
with references to Scriptures and contemporary Christian 
literature, and sanely conservative in interpretation. There 
are seven chapters. The first deals with Christ’s conscious- 
ness of his unique relation to God. In the other chapters 
Dr. Speer discusses the meaning of the gospel of Christ 
concerning God, man, human society, prayer, sin and suf- 
fering, and the life to come. Frequently, with keen insight, 
he translates a New Testament passage directly from the 
Greek. Often he shows the bearing of many Scripture 
passages upon the theme under discussion. Without equivo- 
cation he gives his views concerning current interpretations 
of Christ and his meaning for our day. 

It is a good book, one that the preacher will delight to 
read and re-read, and one that he will want to pass on to 
members of his congregation and other friends. Certainly 
- it is a good book to add to the school or church library. 
H. W. Triste. 
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The Christian Mission Among Rural People. Edited by Arthur T. 
Mosher. Rural Missions Co-operating Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. New York, 1945. 334 pages. 

As a result of discussions at the Rural Missions Con- 
ference at Cornell University in 1942, a special committee 
of seven was appointed by the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee to prepare a comprehensive statement of the 
importance, the problems, and the basic principles of rural 
mission work. This committee, composed of rural mis- 
sionaries on furlough, made a thorough survey of literature 
in the field and called into counsel an additional fifty 
persons, rural missionaries, rural ministers, seminary pro- 
fessors, and mission administrators. The final product, as 
presented in this book, is therefore an outline and condensa- 
tion of the very best available thought and literature on the 
subject of rural missions. 


It might be expected that a book so produced would deal 
particularly with the task in mission lands, such as China, 
India, and Africa. There are illustrative references to these 
‘countries. However, the effort has been to give a general 
treatment, free from regional peculiarities, in terms as 
nearly universal as possible. Thus the study has values for 
rural ministers in America fully as great as for the agricul- 
tural missionary in India. 

Following the main body of the book in Parts I and II, 
which are largely the product of members of the Committee, 
there is in Part III a “Source Book” made up of brief digests 
of timely articles on a variety of related subjects. Also of 
great value are the bibliographies given in Part IV. All in 
all, this is the most comprehensive work on rural missions 
yet produced. It is well suited for use as a text-book, and 
will prove a gold mine for the individual student. 

H. C. GorERNeEr. 


Planning Church Buildings. The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. Edited by E. M. 
Conover, Director. 64 pages. Price $2.00. 

Thousands of churches are planning to build or remodel 


their meeting houses as soon as conditions will permit. 
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Many have the funds already in hand, others are steadily 
collecting the necessary money. The building committees 
who will guide the planning and construction of these houses 
of worship will need competent architectural advice. This 
book of instructions and suggestions concerning church 
buildings, together with many typical plans, will be of 
service to any committee charged with the responsibility 
for determining the type of building to be erected. There 
is a companion booklet entitled BUILDING AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. In it are set forth 
standards, ideals, suggestions, and definite plans for the 
educational features of a church building, For the most 
part these plans do not represent our Southern Baptist ideas 
of Sunday school and Training Union work, nor of the total 
church building as designed for maximum utility, neverthe- 
less there is much of value for any building committee in 
the practical suggestions and the designs which stress beauty 
and dignity. The church building of the future should 
combine both features—beauty and utility. These booklets 
will aid in the realization of this ideal. 


G. S. DossIns. 


Calvinism. By Arthur Dakin. The Westminister Press, Philadel- 
phia. 228 pages. Price $2.75. 


The revival of Calvinism moves on apace. It is turning 
many good minds back to a fresh study of the writings of 
John Calvin and a new appraisal of the doctrinal influences 
that stem from his work. And it is producing good books. 
This one should have a wide reading among all students of 
Christian theology, especially among Baptists and Presby- 
terians. The author is an English Baptist preacher, a grad- 
uate of London University and of the University of Heidel- 
berg, for more than twenty years president of Bristol Baptist 
College, and recently president of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The subject matter is in the 
main common ground for Presbyterians and Baptists. The 
differences are easy to find and the study of them in this 
book may be conducted in sympathetic understanding. 
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Dr. Dakin has presented his material in three parts. The 
first deals with Calvinism as a dogmatic system. Here he 
gives a carefully and discerningly wrought out interpreta- 
tion of the Institutes. It is the best analysis of and guide 
to Calvin’s great work that I know. This part alone is more 
than worth the price of the book. The second part deals 
with Calvinism as an ecclesiastical system. Here the author 
interprets the Calvinistic conception of the church as it 
may be studied in Europe and in the English speaking 
world. His treatment is clear and comprehensive. The 
third part is an interpretation of several aspects of Calvin- 
ism. This is the meat of the volume. In it Dr. Dakin 
interprets the Calvinistic view of the Scriptures, authority, 
the Christian way of life, the relation of the Christian to 
the social order, and the relation of the church to the state. 
He is clear in understanding the points on which Calvin was 
weak, and he does not hesitate to indicate some instances 
in which the so-called sects improved upon the thinking of 
the great Reformer, as for example in the matter of indi- 
vidual interpretation of the Scriptures. He also indicates 
the central trends of Calvinism with reference to the social 
and economic order, and the weaknesses that are apparent 
from the standpoint of social movements today. But there 
is stamina in Calvinism, and we need some of that today. 
A careful reading of the book will indicate some of the 
ways in which Calvin’s strong points might be recovered 
while we learn to set aside the weak points in favor of later 
developments. 


All in all, I am ready to recommend this book with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. It would be a splendid addition to 
any church library. Certainly it should find its place in 
the study of the alert minister of today. Schools should 
add it to their collection interpreting Calvinism in our day. 

H. W. TRIBBLE. 


Our Christian Faith. By Walter Marshall Horton. Boston and 
Chicago. The Pilgrim Press, 1945. Price $1.75. 148 pages. 


The author of this volume is perhaps the most represen- 
tative Christian theologian of contemporary America. This 
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is not to say that he has shown the greatest originality, but 
that he reflects the currents of thought that have brought 
us between extreme Fundamentalism and Modernism to a 
soundly critical but Christo-centric faith. For a while it 
had seemed that a gulf existed between the theology for 
“popular consumption” and that of rigorous and exact 
scholarship, and this little volume is written to bridge that 
gap. Written in a style that the average layman can under- 
stand, Dr. Horton sets the Christian faith forth in three 
_ sections. First, “God and Mankind” which includes a clear 
explanation of God and his creation, redemption and recon- 
ciliation of man the rebel. This leads to “The Church’s 
Response to God” as seen in its faith, fellowship and the 
Christian man. The last section is on “The Church’s Mis- 
sion to the World” and faces the missionary task of the 
church and the creation of world community. The book is 
a volume in the series on “Congregationalism Today and 
Tomorrow”, but no one would believe that Dr. Horton could 
write a book for one denomination. Any minister or layman 
who is looking for a simple and serious statement of the 
Christian faith for our day will find help in this volume. 


DaLE Moopy. 


The New Modernism. By Cornelius Van Til. Presbyterian and 
e Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 394 pages. Price $3.75. 

In the sub-title, An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth 
and Brunner, the author gives an indication of the purpose 
and scope of his book. He seeks to show that the theology 
of Barth and Brunner is dangerous modernism in that it is 
in conflict with Reformation thought in general and Cal- 
vinism in particular. In successive chapters he examines 
critically and historically the central concepts in the thought 
of these two men, giving special attention to Dialecticism, 
Urgeschichte, Existenz, The Word of God, the Freedom of 
God, The Divine-Human Encounter, The Church, The Chris- 
tian Life, and The Christian Hope. There is also a chapter 
on what he calls The Civil War between Barth and Brunner. 
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He contends that the Dialectical Theology is rooted in a 
philosophical idealism that stems from Kant and runs 
through Fichte, Hegel and Kierkegaard and that issues in 
the dialectic method. This, he feels, is basically a substitute 
for the scriptural doctrine of revelation. He finds in Barth 
and Brunner a reliance upon criticism rather than upon a 
literal acceptance of the Bible as verbally inspired. So 
obsessed is he with this thought that he finds it easy to 
charge to criticism any phase of the Dialectical Theology 
with which he does not agree. He also makes much of what 
he feels is a surrender of the doctrine of a self-contained 
and sovereign God in favor of an activistic theology. By an 
activistic theology he means a theology “in which God is 
said to be wholly absorbed in the activity of his manifesta- 
tion.” He also regards activistic theology as “positivistic 
inasmuch as the whole of his (God’s) being has virtually 
been placed at man’s disposal.” The root of all of this, ac- 
cording to Dr. Van Til, is Existenz philosophy. Along with 
many other objections to Barth and Brunner, he accuses 
them of forsaking the Calvinistic doctrine of election of 
individual men to salvation in favor of a Christological view 
of election. 

Throughout the book Dr. Van Til’s treatment of his ma- 
terial is so obviously biased as to render it of questionable 
value as a sole guide to Barth and Brunner. When he likens 
the Dialectical Theology to American Pragmatism, this bias 
is sufficiently in evidence to warn the careful reader. Yet 
his book may have value as a supplement to other com- 
mentaries and as a historical guide to the thought of these 
two men, especially Barth, if one is prepared to make a 
thorough study of all their writings. The author is Professor 
of Apologetics in Westminster Theological Seminary. 

H. W. TrIpswe. 


Dobbie Defender of Malta. By S. Maxwell Coder. Moody Press, 
Chicago. 1946. 144 pages. $1.50. 


Nineteen hundred years separated Paul and General 
Dobbie. Yet circumstances united them. A storm was rag- 
ing on the Mediterranean when Paul stepped ashore on 
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Malta, then called Melita. He left behind a shipwreck, and 
was no sooner ashore than he was struck by a viper. He 
was unharmed and the people acknowledged the power of 
God. When Dobbie stepped ashore to assume command of 
the fortress of Malta in 1940, another great storm was rag- 
ing, World War II. No sooner was he ashore than the viper 
of air power struck with all its fury at Malta, the most 
heavily bombed spot on earth, but the island escaped un- 
harmed. Both Dobbie and the people attributed this miracle 
to God alone, in whom the great General had placed his ~ 
faith in childlike trust. At the age of fourteen William 
Dobbie accepted Christ as Saviour and Lord and remained 
a great man of faith throughout his remarkable life. After 
his retirement from Malta when the island.was once more 
safe, the Moody Bible Institute sponsored a tour of America 
by the General and his wife. He went everywhere testify- 
ing to the power of God available for human life. The 
author of the book met him on the tour, and took careful 
note of the man and his message. The latter part of the 
book contains actual excerpts from his many messages. 
For an inspiring and fresh story of a victorious Christian 
life, by all means read this book. 
Criype T. FRANCISCO. 


Young Peoples Prayers, Religion at Work in Life. By Percy R. 
Hayward. [Illustrated by Chester Bratton. The Association Press, 
and Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 79 pages. $1.50. 

I turned this book over to a freshman in one of our 
Baptist colleges and asked him for his reaction to it. The 
following is taken from his comments: 


“Good common sense and advice written in the form of 
prayers ... It seems to me that these prayers are well 
thought out, beautifully expressed and written, but some- 
what flowery. However, a prayer should be powerful and 
colorful . . . All the individual prayers are concluded with 
a scripture quotation relative to the lesson given. These 
prayers will never wear out, and become better the more 
they are read. I enjoyed reading them for their beautiful 
colorful language.” Epwarp A. McDowELL. 
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The Christian Pattern. By Hugh S. Tigner. Macmillan. $1.50. 


The author of this small but full volume confesses that 
he had been a minister for a decade before he saw clearly 
“what Christianity specifically is.” What he then discovered 
was this: “The Christian life is a God-centered pattern of 
faith and action which can be outlined or indicated by five 
words. And the words are: worship, thanksgiving, humility, 
service (or sacrifice), and love” (p. 6). There are chapters on 
each one of these elements in the pattern, with a chapter on 
pride introduced to make clearer the meaning of humility. 

This book has the interest and enthusiasm of a fresh view 
of familiar truths, in which they are seen in their relations 
and in the essential contribution they make separately and 
together in the building up of life. It is worth while for 
preachers and Christians in general. 


J. B. WEATHERSPOON. 


Keeping the Foundations. By R. C. Campbell. Broadman Press. 
Price $1.25. 


Of the several volumes of sermons of Dr. Campbell pub- 
lished by the Broadman Press this is perhaps the best. It is 
a book of challenge throughout, employing some striking 
Biblical situation in each sermon to illustrate or enforce an 
appeal to men to be on the march for God. In addition to 
Biblical suggestion the preacher lays hold of many illustra- 
tive experiences in the range of his own reading and contacts. 

The uniqueness of the sermons lies in the constant refer- 
ence ot his own denomination, the Southern Baptist, in the 
exposition of what he conceives to be its central faith, in 
examination of its program, and in recurring exhortation 
to faithfulness and enlargement. 

J. B. WEATHERSPOON. 


Go Quickly and Tell. By Dorothy Dykhuizen. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1946. 231 pages. Cloth $2.50. 


A colorful cross-section of missionary life among the 
Navaho Indians of Arizona and New Mexico is afforded in 
this well-written book. The author has for several years 
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taught elementary classes in the Rehoboth Mission School 
operated by the Christian Reformed Church six miles east 
of Gallup, New Mexico. Most of the chapters deal with 
life in this school, but the writer first gives sketches re- 
vealing typical conditions in the Navaho home and descrip- 
tive accounts of evangelistic work out on the range. This 
prepares the reader to understand the problems confronted 
in the boarding school and to appreciate the transforma- 
tion which takes place in the pupils before their graduation. 
To the thoughtful reader the book offers ample evidence 
that the Christian center, with its school, hospital and 
church provides an effective agency for evangelism which 
can do successfully what the itinerant evangelist will prob- 
ably never fully accomplish. 

The story is well illustrated, both with pen sketches and 
with photographs. 

H. C. GorrNer. 


The Lance of Longinus. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 1946. 166 pages. $2.00. 

The author was born in Tyrol and was educated at the 
Universities of Munich, Hamburg, Geneva, and Berlin. He 
was a member of the Catholic Centre party in Berlin, and 
left Germany in 1933. Since then he has been lecturing and 
writing in the United States and England. His book is a 
psychological study of a Roman centurian, Longinus, who 
is stationed in the fortress of Antonio, overlooking the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Within his soul a battle is raging 
between an old faith and a new. The story reaches a climax 
as in desperation Longinus thrusts his lance into the side 
of Jesus lest he escape from the cross alive to pretend a 
resurrection. The tale is well told, and will enrich one’s 
understanding of the crucifixion scene. 

CiypbE T. FRANCISCO. 


Discovering Plato. By Alexandre Koyre. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Translated by Lonora Cohen Rosenfield. $1.50. 


Politics and philosophy have long concerned all civilized 
men. In the fourth century before Christ an Athenian 
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aristocrat wrote dialogues on the theme so famous that 
Plato has become a prerequisite to the understanding of 
the culture of Western civilization. But the average reader 
wants to read something about Plato, when Plato himself 
is far more interesting than any book about him. For those 
who need a guide this volume, as Irwin Edmon has said in 
the foreword, is “a classic about a classic”. Koyre starts 
with the most characteristic and dramatic dialogues, the 
Meno, the Protagoros and the Thaetetus, in which the basic 
philosophical ideas are set forth. The last part leads one 
into the majestic Republic and the political ideas that have 
so profoundly influenced our culture. Koyre does not touch 
on the cosmological speculations of the Timaeus that so 
deeply colored the thought of the Middle Ages, and that is 
perhaps not necessary to discover Plato; but the neglect of 
the theme of Eros in the Phaedrus and the Symposium 
hardly gives a balanced introduction. But for the dialogues 
that are introduced the treatment is a delight, and the reader 
of the book is sure to go on and read Plato. 

The author is a Frenchman who has been professor at 
the Sorbonne and the University of Cairo, lecturer in the 
Universities of Prague, Amsterdam, Groningen and Damos, 
and is at present associate professor at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. 

Date Moopy. 


Our Eyes Were Opened. By Arnold M. Maahs, The Wartburg 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1946. 110 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 

“I came back from New Guinea a convert to the cause 
of Foreign Missions. Oh, yes, I believed in missions before 
I went out there. But this was different. Many others, like 
myself, went to the Pacific, and our eyes were opened to the 
power of God’s Word in human lives. Our eyes have been 
opened to the possibilities for the Kingdom of God if we 
will but trust Him and accept His promises.” In these words 
the author (p. 109) gives a clue to the title of his book and 
states the heart of his message. 

A Lutheran chaplain, Colonel Maahs chanced to be 
stationed near a Lutheran mission in New Guinea. He tells 
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with vivid description heart-warming experiences in fel- 
lowship with native Christians. His is a strong testimonial 
to the value of Christian missions and the necessity of 
their continuance. 

H. C. GOERNER. 


) 


The Will To Be Christian. By Jacob Spoolman, Meador, Boston. 
1942. 232 pages. $2.00. 

This study is a deeply thoughtful presentation of the 
conviction of the author that the center of the Christian 
experience and life is the will to be Christian. One will not 
want to read the book if he is unwilling to think, but if he 
has the commendable desire to think things through, he 
will find this book of inestimable value to his life. The 
author has spent an extraordinary amount of research and 
deliberation in preparing the book. He begins with the 
observation that “the religious consciousness is a natural 
part of every life”; therefore, no one deserves credit for 
being religious. “But being a conscientious Christian is quite 
another matter, because it involves the conscious develop- 
ment of the innate religious nature, even to... ‘the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’” As he continues 
he proceeds to discuss the place of the will in Christian 
living, in loyalty to Jesus, in salvation by grace. A discus- 
sion of the importance given to will in the Bible follows. 
Furthermore, the writer shows the danger of the Church 
following man-made creeds and theology rather than pos- 
sessing the will to follow the spirit of Jesus at all costs. 
The will to be Christian is put to its final test in its appli- 
cation to the daily round of life, and the great reserve 
power that feeds this will is an abiding faith in God and 
Jesus Christ. 

CiypE T. FRANCISCO. 


Messages from Eurepe. By Yope Bartels and Philippe Maury. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1946. 32 pages. Paper, 35 cents. 

This brief symposium presents a variety of insights into 
current conditions in Europe. It recounts something of the 
heroism with which Christians on the Continent resisted 
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Nazi oppression. It describes the revival of evangelism and 
Bible-reading which broke out during the war. It sets forth 
concrete needs of European churches today, including a 
very full list of “things to do now” in relief of suffering 
Europe. Timely and stirring! 

H. C. GOERNER. 


For a Literate West Africa. By Margaret Wrong. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1946. 64 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 

Just before the end of the war, Miss Margaret Wrong, as 
secretary of the International Committee on Christian Lit- 
erature for Africa, made an extensive tour of West Africa 
and the Congo to survey the needs and recommend ma- 
terials and methods for the current literacy campaign. The 
more technical phases of the report have been published 
under the title Africa Advancing by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. In this companion booklet, For a Literate 
West Africa, Miss Wrong gives more of an informal trav- 
elogue, with running comments on conditions in the various 
lands, especially problems related to adult literacy. Regions 
included in the survey were Belgian Congo, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Cameroun, Nigeria, Gold Coast, and 
Sierra Leone. A concluding chapter gives a good summary 
of present needs in the literacy campaign. The booklet is 
an interesting footnote on mission work in West Africa. 


H. C. Gorrner. 


“Our Father.” By Alexander Maclaren. Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids. 1946. 93 pages. $1.00. 

This little volume is an attractive presentation in good 
print of the studies on the Lord’s Prayer found in Mac- 
laren’s monumental Exposition of the Holy Scriptures. 
Everyone familiar with religious literature knows the qual- 
ity of this great work. For one who does not own a set of 
“Maclaren” this book should prove very helpful, and even 
for one who does, this attractive arrangement should make 
the studies of more interest to him. 


CLypE T. FRANCISCO. 
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Radio, the New Missionary. By Clarence W. Jones. Moody Press, 
Chicago, 1946. 127 pages. Price not given; about $1.50. 

Radio fans all over the world are familiar with station 
HSJB, “The Voice of the Andes.” This pioneer Gospel 
broadcasting station was founded in 1931 at Quito, Ecuador, 
and through the years has developed an outstanding pro- 
gram of religious and cultural broadcasts on five different 
wave-lengths in several languages. This thrilling little book 
tells the story of how Clarence Jones and Reuben E. Larson, 
led each step by divine Providence, charted new paths in 
missionary methodology, when “everyone said that it 
couldn’t be done.” The author goes on to insist that others 
can do it, and answers with logic and earnest compassion 
the question, “Why Radio in Missions?” With buoyant 
faith and contagious optimism he goes on to urge the greater 
adaptation of other modern technological developments to 
the task of world evangelization, including aviation, phono- 
graph recordings, television, and public address systems. 
The book is full of ideas, most of them ideas which have 
already been tested and proved. 

H. C. GorERNER. 


The Shadow of Coming Events. By Harry Rimmer. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1946. 294 pages. $2.00. 

Bible students need no introduction to Harry Rimmer. 
In this study of Biblical prophecy there is much that is of 
interest to the thoughtful reader, whether or not he agrees 
with the final conclusions of the author. In his first chapter 
he seeks to demonstrate that the Bible teaches that Palestine 
will be the center of a great conflict between the nations of 
the world, a struggle broken up by the Second Coming of 
Jesus. Strong nations will begin to invade Palestine at 
that time to plunder it. Concerning this he has an informa- 
tive discussion of the increasing richness of the Promised 
Land due to Zionist enterprise. The second chapter dis- 
cusses the assurance that Russia and her satellites will 
compose the invading armies. There follows a treatment. 
of the prophecies of Daniel in which Rimmer takes the 
stand that the feet of the image and the fourth beast are not 
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descriptive of Rome but of a league of nations. The One 
who is to interrupt the great Battle is discussed in the last 
chapter, the time and manner of His coming, and the nature 
of His reign. The study is good reading, clear and concise, 
straightforward. The writer realizes his ambition for he 
states in his foreword, “. . . the author hopes only to stir 
up the mind of his readers to the end that the thoughtful 
among them will search the Scriptures to see if these things 
be so.” 
CrypE T. FRANCISCO. 


300 Favorite Poems. Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. Willett, 
Clark and Co., Chicago, Publishers. 124 pages. $1.00. 

This is one of the best small collections of poems I have 
seen. It is another illustration of Mr. Clark’s genius for 
making anthologies. 

Many of the great poems by the great poets are included 
in this anthology. They are not the long, heavy poems, but 
the short ones, many of them the well-loved favorites, like 
“The Daffodils” by Wordsworth, and “Crossing the Bar” by 
Tennyson. There is also included some lighter poetry and 
rhyme under “Sense, Near-Sense and Nonsense.” The fol- 
lowing, called “The Radio Commentator”, from this section, 
is worth the price of the book: 

“Ladies and gentleman: Let me present 

That blazing, spectacular, 

Highly oracular, 

Solidly factular 

Gent; 
Who from border to border and ’round the equator 
Is hailed high and low as a prognosticator; 
Whose worldly opinions and national warcasts 
Are just as reliable as some weather forecasts.” 
Epwarp A. McDowELu. 


The Return to Japan. By Douglas Horton and Others. Friendship 
Press, 1946. 64 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 


The first official representatives of American Chris- 
tianity to Japan after her defeat and surrender were four 
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men who constituted a deputation from the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. At the expense of these agencies and as civilians, 
but expedited by cooperation of military authorities, this 
deputation left San Francisco by air on October 21, 1945, 
and spent several weeks surveying the situation in Japan 
and interviewing Christian leaders throughout the war- 
ravished land. Their concise report represents the first 
authentic information about events inside the Japanese 
churches since 1942. A fairly complete account of damage 
done to churches is given. The entire report is a convincing 
argument for the necessity and urgency of renewing and 
enlarging Christian missions in Japan as soon as conditions 
permit. It makes quite evident the possibility of doing 
Christian work outside the “united church.” 


H. C. GoOrERNER. 


Inspirational and Devotional Verse. Compiled by Bob Jones, Jr. 
hey dea Grand Rapids. 1946. 336 pages. $2.50, Leather, boxed, 

Excellent editions of religious poetry are difficult to 
obtain, but this new work offers pleasant reading and fre- 
quent usefulness. As in every such collection, in the words 
of the compiler, “Most of the poems... have definite literary 
value. A few have not..., but all have heart appeal.” The 
collection contains such old favorites as Jesus the Very 
Thought of Thee, Rabbi Ben Ezra, The Fool’s Prayer, and 
The Touch of the Master’s Hand. Many old poems that 
have been out of print appear in this edition and will come 
to some readers as a visit from old friends, while to others 
they will be entirely new. The minister will find here 
many quotable poems, as well as sources of thought that 
will lead to inspirational messages. For those who have no 
such pragmatic purpose, the book furnishes food for much 
serious thinking, expressing in the beauty of the poetry 
many aspirations of heart that the reader has been here- 
tofore unable to express. 

CriypEe T. FRANcIsco. 
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Bible Characters in Cross-Word Puzzles. By Lucile Pettigrew 
Johnson. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 1945. $1.00. 


This book contains fifty-two puzzles, each of which is 
based upon the life of a famous man or woman in the Bible. 
The darkened blocks of the diagrams very frequently form 
the initials or names of the characters being studied, and 
where this is not true, a Bible verse is found hidden within 
the puzzle after it is solved. The studies are arranged on 
the same basis as those seen in the daily paper, with the 
exception that in addition to the usual word studies, the 
solver must fill in blanks in Bible quotations. Lest the 
reader fail to complete the text, the Scripture reference is 
given fer each one. The average reader will not find these 
puzzles too difficult to solve, and in case there is some doubt 
about the answer, the solution can be found at the back of 
the velume. This book may be used to advantage at parties 
and in teaching young people to use and become familiar 
with their Bibles. 

CrybE T. FRANCISCO. 


Qne Hundred One Inspirational Poems. By Jean Connie Keegstra. 
Zonderven Publishing House, Grand Rapids. Mich. 1945. 92 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cents. 

God has used poems to stir and comfort the hearts of 
people through the years. This is another little book of 
delightful religious poems that will strengthen the faith 
and increase the hope of many Christians. Jean Connie 
Keegstra, the compiler of this selection of poems, seems to 
have a deep interest in and keen appreciation for this type 
of poetry. The poems are divided under four main headings: 
The Asking Heart, The Lighted Road, The Changing Year, 
and The Changeless Christ. 

Ministers wil] find in this little book an aid that will 
stimulate their thinking as well as enrich their preaching. 
Laymen will find here food for thought that will give 
strength as they walk along the road of life. 


Finpiey B. Ence. 


| 
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Christ and Man’s Dilemma. By George A. Buttrick. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1946. 224 pages. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Buttrick states three facts about man: he is ignorant 
and needs a revelation; he is wicked and needs redemption; 
he is mortal and needs deliverance. 


These considerations disquiet the reflective reader, but 
the total messages of the book sets him on his feet and 
assures him that there is light for our ignorance, pardon for 
our sins, and life for our mortality. For the radium of the 
gospel of Christ penetrates to the bottom of the heart, cures 
the malignancy of sin, and vitalizes the roots of religion in 
the human soul. And, as Dr. Buttrick declares, “There can 
be no new start after the war, despite the glib assurances 
of statesmen, without a real gospel.” Neither social legisla- 
tion, nor the elevation of science to the position formerly 
held by religion, will solve the basic problems in human 
society. The heart, out of which are the issues of life, must 
be changed. 

The mold of a new society is being poured in education, 
in business, and in government. The task is exacting in its 
demands. It requires men and women of clear ethical per- 
ception who understand the limitations of the scientific 
method, and think and act under the inspiration of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Buttrick shows how the Christian ethic, 
guided by the insights of Christian theology, may be applied 
to business, education, and our machine culture. 

O. T. BINKLEY. 


Christianity According to St. John. By Wilbert Francis Howard. 
The Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 226 pages. $2.75. 


The basic purpose of this work, as is suggested by the 
well-chosen title, is to set forth clearly the main features of 
Johannine Christianity. The position taken by the author 
concerning the writing traditionally ascribed to John is that 
“while all five books originated in the same circle the 
Apocalyse stands apart. Its gramatical idiosyncracies point 
to separate authorship, and its employment of Jewish non- 
Christian sources involved the incorporation of conceptions 
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which are distinct from the views that are characteristically 
Johannine” (p. 15). Leaving out, therefore, the Book of 
Revelation, Dr. Howard believes that the Epistles and the 
Gospel were written or dictated by the same venerable 
leader of the Church in Asia, but that the Gospel represents 
his meditations and teaching over a considerable period and 
was published after his death. 

The chapter on The Logos of Life is excellent, with the 
teachings of Proverbs, the Jewish Wisdom Literature, and 
Philo discussed in this connection. “One of the ideas emerg- 
ing in the Prologue is that the Logos is the new Torah, tak- 
ing over and superseding the functions of the old Torah.” 
(pic 90): 

The author’s discussion of terms such as hilamos and 
dikaiosuné is both enlightening and accurate. He makes no 
distinction between agapa6d and philed, the two words for 
“love” used in John 21. He rightly questions Dr. Moffatt’s 
wisdom in reading “I am the Shepherd of the sheep” for “I 
am the Door of the sheep,” a reading actually supported only 
by the Sahidic version and a supposed confusion of two 
similar Aramaic words. 

Dr. Howard’s insight is sharp, his understanding of John 
keen: “The Gospel [John] is the epic of the conflict between 
light and darkness, with its culminating intensity at the 
Cross.” (p. 85). In John 3:16 and in I John 4:10, “...the 
love of God is thrown into the sharpest relief as the initiat- 
ing and effective cause of life and forgiveness.” (p. 105). 

All serious students of the Christian message will wel- 
come this book. It will indeed stimulate the mind and 
strengthen faith. 

Henry E. TurLIncTon. 


Together. By Rufus M. Jones and others. Abingdon-Cokesb 
Press, Nashville, 1946. 125 pages. Price $1.00. . esbury 


In the Introduction Dr. Rufus Jones tells us that, “This 
book, which is the corporate creation of twelve men, has had 
its birth in a new Fellowship, like the one called in the New 
Testament the Koinonia (Acts 2:42)”. The twelve men are 
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Rufus Jones, Frank Lauback, Rufus Moseley, Stanley Jones, 
Glenn Clark, Walter Judd, John MaGee, Samuel Shoemaker, 
Starr Daily, Abraham Vereide, Glenn Harding, and Howard 
Thurman. They have met three times in Washington since 
January, 1943. Each contributes a chapter and the book as 
a whole is an affirmation of faith in God and an attempt 
to interpret the issues and tasks of this generation in the 
light of the mind of Christ. 


In several chapters one finds an emphasis upon prayer 
and Christian living. For example, Dr. Walter Judd writes 
concerning his work as a medical missionary in China in 
1937, “During those months I would wake up every morning 
wondering what that day would bring forth. No one could 
foresee. I would pray a simple prayer that works. And 
there would come into my spirit something that supported 
and held me steady, just as my bed supported my body, 
something that gave me confidence and assurance during 
the day.” 

It is not the intention of these men to promote a new 
organization, but they have expressed the hope “that the 
little group that meant so much to us might become the pat- 
tern for a world organism of Christian forces.” 


O. T. BINKLEY. 


Faith Through Reason. By Charles Schwartz and Bertie G. 
Schwartz. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. pp. 189. 
Price $2.00. 

There are three possible relations between faith and 
reason. Faith and reason may be mutually exclusive; then 
reason may find a place in faith; and thirdly, faith may find 
a place in reason. The authors of this modern interpretation 
of Judaism take the last possibility, viz. “it is their deep 
conviction that religious beliefs need not be taken on hearsay 
and that faith need not be arrived at blindly. It is their 
considered judgment that the test of reason may be applied 
to both, that religious beliefs may be adopted and that faith 
may be reached through the intellect.” There are, to be 
sure, religious beliefs that cannot be explained by mind, but 
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they should not violate the sense of reason and logic. That 
the beliefs of Judaism and Christianity can be arrived at 
through reason is the basis on which “Relationship with 
God,” “Revelation and Law,” “Reward and Punishment,” 
“Immortality,” and “Earthly Goal,” and “Prayer” are dis- 
cussed. Many modern Christian theologians would find little 
to differ with in this layman’s report on Judaism because 
they too have great confidence in the power of reason and 
have reduced the Christian faith to “general revelation.” 
This can be done by giving up that which makes Christianity 
Christianity, i.e. faith in Jesus Christ as the disclosure of 
God. Nevertheless, the book is a delightful statement of an 
ethical way of life, but the Christian knows only too well 
that this leads to the bondage of the law and makes the cross 
of Christ a stumbling-block. 


For an understanding of the religious beliefs of the 
modern Jew this book is excellent, but to find the Christian 
faith within the bounds of reason alone is to end in the 
contradictions of reasons that were seen so vividly by Kant 
and have been faced only by Protestant theologians today. 
Judaism and much modern theology may find a faith within 
reason sufficient for a season, but “radical evil” brings an 
anguish that only the grace of God can relieve. 


Dae Moopy. 


Introducing the New Testament. By Archibald M. z 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 123 voces: Pear ori 

In this very excellent little book, the author has presented 
the New Testament “to the ordinary reader as it appears in 
the light of modern scholarship.” The first chapter, “Why 
We Study the New Testament,” is especially fine, but it does 


not surpass some of the concise discussions of the individual 
books. 


After an Introductory section, Dr. Hunter discusses the 
Synoptic Problem, then takes up the Gospels in the order in 
which he believes they were written: Mark (abeut 65) 
Luke (about 80), Matthew (about 85, by a “Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christian with something of the Law still clinging 
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to him”), and John (90-100, by John the Elder, a disciple of 
the Apostle John). Paul’s life is discussed but of his letters 
only four are mentioned at length: Romans, I Corinthians, 
Philemon, and Philippians. Except for Jude, II Peter, and 
II and III John, Dr. Hunter crowds in some helpful discussion 
of each of the other books. A short selected bibliography is 
included which will be most valuable to the student who has 
only a limited time available. 


Although the brevity of the book has caused the omission 
of much that would be of interest to any New Testament stu- 
dent and probably to most of the “ordinary readers” for 
whom the discussion is intended, still Dr. Hunter has given 
us a helpful and appealing discussion of the New Testament. 
The author has also written other works, including especially 
“The Message of the New Testament,” another excellent and 
stimulating book. 

Henry E. TuRLINGTON. 


Politics and Morals. By Benedetto Croce. Translated from the 
Italian by Salvatore J. Castiglione. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1945. pp. 204. $3.00. 

Italy is now in crisis as democracy and monarchy battle 
for restoration of liberty. The distinguished social philoso- 
pher, the author of this volume, has become an international 
political figure in the attempt to reconstruct a wrecked social 
order. Believing in individual liberty, free enterprise and 
pragmatic social judgment, Croce will have wide appeal to 
the political liberals in the United States. The linking of 
politics with morals has been done too seldom, and, with 
others, the great Italian philosopher sees them in close 
relation. 


After a critical review of the history of the philosophy 
ef politics from Machiavelli to the present, the relationship 
between economic-political history and ethico-political his- 
tory is defined. It is this moral or ethico-political history 
that “is, after all, what lies at the bottom of that frequently 
expressed assertion or postulate: that religious history is the 
true history of Mankind,” thinks Croce. Like Hegel, he has 
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great confidence in the powers of reason and is not altogether 
free from the pride that such a view engenders. The dialectic 
between politics and morals comes to clear focus in the 
chapter on “The Unending Struggle between State and 
Church.” “If the State is imagined as the earthly and 
diabolic element and the Church as the heavenly and the 
divine element, then it must be said that heaven cannot 
exist without earth, nor God without the devil. But, actually, 
both are human forces which harmonize in their connection 
and in their dialectics the only process of human volition 
and action: life which is elevated to morality and morality 
which is transformed into life.” 


Not unlike much of the idealism of our day, Croce seems 
unrealistic about the power of evil; indeed the Christian con- 
ception of sin as rebellion against God is foreign to his mind. 
He confuses the ideal man with the real man. 

For those complacent souls who see no relation between 
politics and religion we would suggest a careful reading of 
this book along with Emil Brunner’s Justice and the Social 
Order. In Croce one sees philosophical idealism wrestling 
with the political problems of our day clad in the armor of 
reason; in Brunner Christian faith goes forth to do battle 
with the same stubborn realities. This is an experience of 
confirmation in the belief that the Christian faith has sources 
of insights with which to build a social order that surpass 
those of the alternate views of naturalism and idealism. 


Dae Moopy. 


Unhappy Marriage and Divorce. By Edmund Bergler. Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York. 1946. 167 pages. Price $2.50. 


In this brief but compact work Dr. Bergler, an experi- 
enced psychoanalyst, examines the psychological factors 
underlying marital difficulties and the forces which must be 
controlled if divorce is to be prevented and successful mar- 
riage achieved. The author thinks that a neurotic pattern of 
infantile conflicts is the major cause of unhappy marriage, 
that in most cases divorce is no solution of the problem in- 
volved in marital failure, and that candidates for divorce 
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usually need competent psychiatric help. He presents a 
psychological interpretation of monogamy, a classification of 
neurotic marriages, an analysis of sex conflict in marriage, 
and ways to avoid indiscriminate divorce. 


The author shows that the bases of successful marriage 
are tender love, emotional maturity, and a satisfactory sex 
relation. He overstates his case, however, when he says, 
“Only the neurotic fails.” There are in fact many causes of 
marital discord and divorce. 


Interesting case histories illuminate the discussion of the 
causes of unhappy marriage and increase the values of the 
work. Physicians, social workers, ministers, and marital 
counselors will find this book provocative and informative. 
The individual seeking divorce may gain insight into his 
real problems by reading this book and learn that other 
solutions of his conflicts and disappointments are available. 


O. T. BINKLEY. 


Christianity Rightly So Called. By Samuel G. Craig, Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1946. pp. 270. 
Price $2.00. 

Of the contention about what Christianity is there seems 
to be no end. But it is well the question is up for discussion, 
for good is likely to come from even violent treatment of 
such an important subject. The author of this volume repre- 
sents the reactionary type of Presbyterian conservatives. 
“The aim of this book,” he says, “is to distinguish between 
Christianity and its counterfeits in a manner understand- 
able by the man in the pew as well as the man in the pulpit. 
Its purpose is exposition, not defense, and exposition only 
in as far as needed to make clear what Christianity rightly 
so called is in distinction from what is wrongly so called. 
_ It seeks to show that whatever may be thought of the truth 
or value of Christianity there is no good reason why men 
should be in doubt as to what its essential features are.” 

The author seems to feel he has a copyright on the word 
“Christianity” when he challenges others to “produce as 
good, not to mention better, warrant for employing the word 
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to designate their views - - - This, I am sure,” he asserts, 
“they cannot do.” In this pontifical tone he goes on to dis- 
cuss the essentials of Christianity in relation to such sub- 
jects as history, the supernatural, conduct, the Bible. Few 
serious Christians would want to dispute with the author as 
to the basic beliefs of the Christian faith, but even those who 
agree with him will find it difficult to resist the feeling that 
the grace of humility would not damage the author’s style. 
Dae Moopy. 


Perplexities and Paradoxes. By Miguel Unamuno. Translated 
from the Spanish by Stuart Cross. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1945. $2.50. 


Every reader of Unamuno’s The Tragic Sense of Life in 
Men and in Peoples will be anxious to read these last un- 
published essays of this great Spanish thinker. With Kier- 
kegaard he saw the “perplexities and paradoxes” of life that 
faith alone could overcome. Today the self-confidence of 
man is being broken against the ugly facts of life, but Una- 
muno saw this collapse ahead of time and thus became the 
prophet of a new age—an age of faith in God. And this 
means faith in Christ for “there is a Christ, triumphant, 
celestial and glorious; the Christ of the Transfiguration, of 
the Ascension, who is on the Father’s right hand, for the 
time when we shall have triumphed, for the time when we 
shall have been transfigured, for the time when we shall 
have ascended. But here, in the arena of this world, in this 
life which is but a tragic bullfight, here the other, the livid 
scarred, bloody, drooping Christ (pp. 79, 80). 

The style of these essays shines through even in trans- 
lation. Such subjects as “Politics and Culture,” “The Span- 
ish Christ,’ “Fanatical Scepticism,” ‘“Pseudoscience,” and 
“On Lust” are discussed in a spirit of deep religious devotion. 
“To awaken the sleeping and rouse the loitering is a work of 
supreme mercy,” he says, “and to seek the truth in every- 
thing and everywhere reveal fraud, foolishness, and inepti- 
tude is a work of supreme religious piety.” That is Una- 
muno’s religion that he has shared with the world. No reader 
will be disappointed with these essays. Date Moopy. 
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God’s Plan of the Ages. By Louis T. Talbot. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1945 (Third edition). 


199 pages. $2.00. 

The author seeks to give “a comprehensive view of God’s 
great plan from eternity to eternity” and illustrates his 
conceptions with an illustrative chart. 

The two elements in the book which are most worthy of 
commendation are the constant evangelistic note and certain 
well chosen illustrations. 

However, the word which is at the very basis of his 
interpretations is wrongly defined. “Dispensation” (Greek 
oikonomia) does not mean a “period of time” as used in 
Ephesians 3:2 and elsewhere: it means “administration” or 
“stewardship.” God has, indeed, one plan of the ages, and 
not, as Dr. Talbot tells us, six or even seven plans. 

Evidently the author also ignores the fact that in Christ 
there is “neither Jew nor Greek, for he asserts that the Jews 
are under one “dispensation,” the Gentiles under another. 
With his interpretations of Jesus’ story of the rich man and 
Lazarus (which, he says, is not a parable at all), of the 
Church and the Kingdom, and of Paradise I strongly 
disagree. 

To refrain from any attempt to chart the mind of God is 
good counsel for any writer. Dr. Talbot not only refuses to © 
recognize this maxim, but is inaccurate in other assertions 
which do not pertain directly to his chart. The fact that the 
book is in its third edition does not mean that it is worth the 


time to read. 
Henry E. TURLINGTON. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


The Faithful Word. By John Hess McComb. Revell. $1.15. 


A presentation that puts too little emphasis upon the 
fruits of faith in Christian living and does not come to 
grips with the practical problems of expressing Christianity 
in our inevitable social relationships. The New Testament 
is far from making an “either-or” of the social expression 
of Christian principles and the experience of individual 
salvation. The truth that finds expression in these sermons 
ought to be followed out in their moral meaning. 


The Incomparable Cress. By J. C. Macaulay. The Moody Press. 


A booklet that stirs the heart as it presents the Cross as 
incomparable crime, incomparable sorrow, incomparable 
love, and incomparable triumph. 


His Decease at Jerusalem. By Abraham Kuyper. Eerdmans. $1.00. 


A reproduction in abbreviated form of Dr. Kuyper’s medi- 
tations in the Crucifixion. 


From Mine to Pulpit. By Henry Park Tucker. Moody Press. 


A story in thirty pages of a man who in a difficult time 
made a promise to God and kept it. 
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Sessler, Jacob: The Fact of God. 
N. Y. Revell. $1.50. 


Shafer, Luman J.: Christian Alternative to World Chaos. 
N. Y. Round Table. 1940. $1.00. 


Shannon, Frederick F.: Christ Eternal. 
N. Y. Revell. 1934. $1.50. 


Shannon, Frederick F.: The Christian God and other Addresses. 
N. Y. Revell. 1937. $1.50. 


Sharman, Henry B.: Jesus as Teacher. 
N. Y. Harper. 1935. $2.00. 


Sharpe, Dores R.: Walter Rauschenbusch. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1942. $2.75. 


Sherrill, Lewis J. (and John E. Purcell): Adult Education in 
the Church. 


Richmond, Va. Presbyterian Com. of Pub. 1936. $1.35. 


Sherrill, Lewis J.: The Opening Doors of Childhood. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1939. $1.75. 


Sherrill, Lewis J.: bigger che a > aes 
N. Y, Abingdon. 1939. $1.2 
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Shoemaker, Samuel MV... Curist and this Crisis. 
N. Y. Revell. $1.50. 


Shoemaker, Samuel M.: The Church Can Save the W’ rld. 
N. Y. Harper. 1938. $1.50. 


Simpson, Henry Jerome: . Pastoral Care of Nervous Peonle. 
N Morehouse-Gorham Co. 1945. $2.25. 


Simpson, W. J. Sparrow: The Redeemer. 
N. Y. Longman’s, Green & Co. 1937. $2.50. 


Sizoo, Joseph R.: Make Life Worth Living. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1937. $1.75. 


Sizoo, Joseph R.: Not Alone. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1940. $1.00. 


Slater, John R.: Recent Literature and Religion. 
N. Y. Harper. 1938. $2.00. 


Slattery, Margaret: Thy Kingdom Come, but now not. 
N. Y. Harper. 1938. $1.50. 


Smart, James: What A Man Can Believe. 
Philadelphia. Westminster. 1943. $2.00. 


Smart, Wyatt A.: Contemporary Christ. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1942. $1.50. 


Smith, Bertram T. D.: The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1937. $3.75. 


Smith, F. Harold: The Elements of Comparative Theology. 
London. Duckworth. 1937. 5 shillings. 


Smith, George Adam: The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 2 Vols 
Garden City. N. Y. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. $50. 


Smith, George Adam: The Historical Geography of the Holy T.anu. 
25th edition. London. Hodder. 1932. $6.00. 


Smith, George Adam: Isaiah. 2 Vols. New and Revised edition. 
Garden City. N. Y. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $5.00. 


Smith, George Adam: Jeremiah. Fourth edition. 
Garden City. N. Y. Doubleday. 1929. $3.00. 


Smith, Gerald B.: Principles of Christian Living. 
Chicago. University of Chicago. 1942. $2.00. 


Smith, H. Augustine: Lyric Religion. 
N. Y. Appleton-Century. 1931. $4.00. 


Smith, Hilrie S.: Faith and Nurture. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1941. $2.00. 


Smith, John M. P.: The Prophets and Their Times. 
Chicago. University of Chicago. 1941. $2.50. 


Smith, Roy L.: Revolution in Christian Missions. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1941. $1.75. 
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Soares, Theodore G.: The Origins of the Bible. 
N. Y. Harper. 1941. $2.50. 


Sockman, Ralph W.: Date With Destiny. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1944. $1.50. 


Sockman, Ralph W.: The Highway of God. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1942. 


Sockman, Ralph W.: Live for Tomorrow. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1939. $1.50. 


Sockman, Ralph W.: The Paradoxes of Jesus. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1936. $2.00 

Sockman, Ralph W.: Recoveries in Religion. 
Nashville. Cokesbury Press. 1938. $2.00. 


Sollitt, Kenneth W.: Preaching from Pictures. 
Boston. Wilde. 1938. $2.00. 


Soper, Edmund D.: The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1943. $2.50. 


Soper, Edmund D.: The Religions of Mankind. Revised edition. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1938. $3.00. 


Sorokin, Pitirim A.: The Crisis of Our Age. 
N. Y. Dutton. 1941. $3.50. 


Sorokin, Pitirim A.: Russia and United States. 
N. Y. Dutton. 1945. $3.00. 


Spence, deters One Foot in Heaven. 
N. Y. McGraw. 1940. $1.00. 


Sperry, Willard L.: We Pophesy in Part. 
N. Y. Harper. 1938. $2.00. 


Sperry, Willard L.: Reality in Worship. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1925. $2.50. 


Sperry, Willard L.: Rebuilding Our World. 
N. Y. Harper. 1943. $1.75. 


erg. Matthew: Christianity Vitec Communism. 
. Y. Harper. 1936. $2.0 


Stamm, Frederick K.: In the Shadow of the Cross. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1941. $1.50. 


Stamp, Josiah: Christianity and Economics. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1938. $2.00. 


Stamp, Josiah: Motive and Method in a Christian Order. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1936. $2.00. 


Steere, Douglas: On Beginning from Within, 
N. Y. Harper. $1.50. 


Steere, Douglas: Prayer and Worship. 
N. Y. Association Press. 1938. $.50. 
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Steiner, Lee R.: Where do people take their Troubles. 
Boston. Houghton. 1945. $3.00. 


Stewart, George: The Church. 
N. Y. Association Press. 1938. $ .50. 


Stewart, James S.: The Gates of New Life. 
Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark. 7 shillings. 


Stewart, James S.: The Strong Name. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1941. $2.00. 


Stidger, William L.: More Sermons in Stories. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1944. $1.50. 


Stidger, William L.: There are Sermons in Stories. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1942. $2.00. 


Stolz, Karl R.: The Church and Psychotherapy. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1943. $2.50. 


Stolz, Karl R.: Making the Most of the Rest of Life. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1941. $2.50. 


Stolz, Karl R.: Pastoral Psychology. (Rev. Ed.) 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1940. $2.50. 


Stolz, Karl R.: Psychology of Religious Living. 
Nashville. Cokesbury Press. 1937. $2.50. 


Storrs, Christopher E.: Many Creeds, One Cross. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1945. $1.75. 


Strodach, Paul: But Christ Did Rise. 
Philadelphia. Muhlenburg Press. 1944. $2.00. 


Stroup, Herbert H.: A Symphony of Prayer. 
Philadelphia. Judson. 1944. $2.50. 


Sweet, William W.: Makers of Christianity (V.3) from John Cotton 
to Lyman Abbott. 
N. Y. Holt. 1937. $2.00. 


Sweet, William W.: Religion on the American Frontier, 
The Baptists 1783-1830. 
N. Y. Holt. 1931. $5.00. 


Sweet, William W.: Religion in Colonial America. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1942. $3.00. 


Sweet, William W.: Revivalism in America. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1944. $2.00. 


Sypherd, Wilbur O.: The Literature of the English Bible. 
N. Y. Oxford University. 1938. $2.00. 


Temple, William: The Hope of a New World. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1942. $1.10. 


Thom, Douglas A.: Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
N. Y. Appleton. 1927. $2.50. 
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Thomas, George F.: The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. 
Y. Harper. 1944. $3.00. 


Thompson, Ernest T.: Changing Emphasis in American ‘eee 
Philadelphia. Westminster. 1943. $2.00. 


Tigner, Hugh S.: Our Prodigal Son Culture. 
Chicago. Willett. 1940. $1.50. 


Tillich, Paul: The Interpretation of History. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1936. $2.50. 


Tillich, Paul: The Religious Situation. 
N. Y. Holt. 1932.9 $1.50. 


Tittle, Ernest F.: We Need Religion. 
N: ¥0> Holt. 198i. S150: 


Tittle, Ernest F.: A Way to Life. 
N. Y. Holt. 1935. $1.75. 


Trueblood, David E.: The Predicament of Modern Man. 
N. Y. Harper. 1944. $1.00. 


Trumbull, Robert: The Raft. 
N. Y. Holt. 1942. $2.50. 


Tucker, Thomas G.: Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1910. $3.50. 


Tufts, James H.: America’s Social Morality. 
N. Y. Holt. 1933. $2.60. 


Turner, J. Clyde: The Gospel of the Grace of God. 
Nashville. Broadman. 1943. $1.00. 


VanDusen, Henry P.: Church and State in the Modern World. 
N. Y. Harper. 1937. $2.00. 


eOeS Henry P.: God in These Times. 
N. Scribner’s. 1935. $2.00. 


VanDusen, Henry P.: They Found the Church There. 
N. Y. Scribner’s. 1945. $1.75. 


VanDusen, Henry P.: Reality and Religion. 
N. Association Press. i940. $.50. 


Van Kirk, Walter W.: Religion and the World of Tomorrow. 
Chicago. Willett. 1941. $1.50. 


Vaughan, Richard M.: The Significance of Personality. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1930. $2.00. 


Versteeg, John M.: When Christ Controls. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 19438. $2.50. 


Vieth, Paul H.: Objectives in Religious Education. 
N. Y. Harper. 1930. $2.50. 


Viastos, Gregory: Christian Faith and Democracy. 
N. Y. Association Press. 1939. $.50. 
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Weatherhead, Leslie D.: A Psychology and Life. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1934. $2.00. 


Weatherhead, Leslie D.: A Shepherd Remembers. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1938. $1.50. 


Weatherhead, Leslie D.: This is the Victory. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1941. 


Weatherhead, Leslie D.: Why Do Men Suffer? 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1936. $1.25. 


Weatherhead, Leslie D.: The Will of God. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1945. $.75. 


Weaver, Rufus W.: The Revolt Against God. 
N. Y. Revell. 1944. $2.50. 


Weist, Carl S.: 52 Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls. 
N Harper. 1941. $1.25. 


Welles, Sumner: Time for Decision. 
N. Harper. 1944. $3.00. 


Westphal, Edward P.: The Church’s Opportunity in Adult Education. 
Philadelphia. Westminster. 1941. $1.25. 


Whale, John S.: What Is a Living Church. 
N. Y. Harper. 1937. $.90. 


- Whale, John S.: Christian Doctrine. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1941. $2.00. 


Whitchurch, Irl G.: An Enlightened Conscience. 
N. Y. Harper. 1941. $2.50. 


White, Hugh Vernon: A Working Faith for the World. 
N. Y. Harper. 1938. $2.00. 


Whyte, Robert B.: Personalities Behind the Psalms. 
Nashville. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1942. $1.50. 


Wieman, Henry N. (and Meland, B. E.): American Philosophies 
of Religion. 
Chicago. Willett. 1936. $3.00. 


Wieman, Regina W.: The Family Lives Its Religion. 
N. Y. Harper. 1941. $2.00. 


Wieman, Regina W.: The Modern Family and the Church. 
N. ¥ Harper. 1937. $3.00. 


Wilder, Amos N.: The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry. 
N. Y. Harper. 1940. $2.50. 


Willard, W. Wyeth: The Leathernecks Come Through. 
N. Y, Revell. 1944. $2.50. 


Williams, Charles B.: The New Testament, A Translation in the 
Language of the People. 
Boston. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1937. $2.50. 
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Wise, Carroll A.:~ Religion in Sickness and Health. 
N. Y. Harper. 1942. $2.50. 


Wishart, Charles F. (and others): Symposium, The Bible in Our Day. 
N. Y. American Bible Society. 1935. $1.00. 


Wobbermin, Georg: The Nature of Religion. 
N. Y. Crowell. 1933. $3.50. 


Wood, Herbert G.: Chirstianity and Communism. 
N. Y. Round Table. 1933. $2.00. 


Wood, Leland F.: Growing Together in the Family. 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1935. $ .50. 


Wood, Leland F.: Harmony in Marriage. 
N. Y. Round Table. 1939. $1.00. 


Workman, Herbert B.: Persecution in the Early Church. 
London. Epworth. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


Yates, Kyle M.: Preaching from the Prophets. 
Nashville. Broadman. 1942. $2.00. 


Yeaple, Whitney S. K.: Your Money and Your Life. 
Philadelphia. Judson. 1937. $1.00. 


Zenos, Andrews C.: Compendium of Church History. 
Revised Edition. Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1896. $1.25. 


Ziegler, Edward K.: A Book of Worship for Village Churches. 
N. Y. Agric. Missions Foundation. 1939. $.25. 


Zweig, Stefan: Brazil: Land of the Future. 
N. Y. Viking Press. 1941. $3.00. 
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